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ing—preparation for the job, personality, and growth 

on the job. Preparation for the job involves the mas- 
tery of many problems. The field of preparation is so large 
that it will not permit discussion here. Suffice it to say that 
the better and broader the preparation, the better the chances 
for success. Personality is difficult to define. It involves 
understanding, sympathy, initiative, dignity, kindness, 
power of analysis, and the other things that go to make up 
inspiring leadership. It is the thing that makes for success 
in one individual, the absence of which may lead to failure 
in another who is equally well prepared academically. It is 
the quality of character that, without word or act, stimulates 
pupils to greater effort and inspires them to higher ideals. 


". woe are three important factors in successful teach- 


Growth on the job is essential to success. In education, 
as in science, law, medicine, and the arts, preparation is 
never completed in the sense that a point may be reached 
when further preparation is impossible or unnecessary; for 
preparation in education is a continuing process. 


Preparation and personality are fundamental, but little 
success can be achieved unless there is growth on the job. 



































Type Studies in Elementary Geography 


J. RUSSELL SMITH 
Professor of Economic Geography 


ONSIDER the climate of southern Spain 

and some of the relationships of men to 

this climate. Southern Spain has a dry, hot 
summer with almost no rain for five or six 
months. During this season the rainless sky 
glares. The heat is intense, except near the sea- 
shore. The air, hazy with dust, quivers and 
dances above the baked earth. The countryside 
becomes brown and dead as vegetation lan- 
guishes in summer’s advancing drought. 

In this region nearly all of the rain falls in 
the winter. The winter has moderate and occa- 
sional frosts, but wheat and grass can grow dur- 
ing most of the period, and the spring is a sea- 
son of greenness, rich pastures, and glorious 
flowers. 

This type of climate suits winter wheat. 
Hence, wheat is very important and “bread is 
the staff of life” is a statement that is geographic 
as well as dietetic and Biblical. The Eskimo or 
the native of the Congo would never have talked 
about bread. 


The Spanish climate does not make lush sum- 
mer pastures. Spain is famous not for cows but 
for sheep, which winter on the lowlands and 
are marched away when summer comes to graze 
on mountain pastures. For mountains receive 
more rainfall than the adjacent lowlands. If the 
mountains are high enough, as in the case of the 
Sierra Nevada (southern Spain), much of the 
rainfall comes as snow. This is very valuable, 
because snow water runs to the valleys when the 
summer drought has parched them and most of 
the annual crops of the latitude have perished. 
This show water means irrigation. When this 
is possible the brown landscape of the Spanish 
valley gives place to rich oasis green. Here vege- 
table gardens thrive; and oranges and other wa- 
ter-needing fruit crops like peaches, apricots, 
and prunes are grown in frost-free spots on low- 
land or on slopes with Thermal belts. The 
frosty spots capable of irrigation are given over 
to crop after crop of alfalfa, king of forage 
grasses. The irrigated valleys of Spain are fa- 
mous for their fertility. The plain of Valencia 
is an example, and so is the Vale of Ansalusia, 
whose crops, irrigated with Sierra Nevada snow 
water, have nourished the city of Granada for 
centuries. 
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On the lowlands and slopes that cannot be ir- 
rigated, drought resistant crops like the grape 
and the olive, the fig and the almond, will grow 
to good advantage. Hence, oil, wine, and nuts 
become staples of production. In the diet of the 
people the oil replaces the butter and bacon of 
other lands that are better suited to the cow and 
the pig. 

The dry summer is admirable for the natural 
drying of fruits. Hence raisins, dried prunes, 
apricots, peaches, and other dried fruits become 
staples of local food and of export. 

The ships that call at Valencia, Almeria, Ma- 
laga, Cadiz, and other ports of southern Spain 
carry Spanish almonds, oranges, wine, raisins, 
grapes, and olive oil to many countries. These 
products of horticulture are Spain’s chief ex- 
ports. 

This brief summary includes the salient facts 
about (1) the climate of southern Spain, which 
is a part of its physical geography, and about 
(2) the economic geography of the area, along 
with some explanation of its foreign trade. 


How Handle Such Facts? 


Many things that we might say about Spain 
could also be said about other countries whose 
climate and physical features resemble those of 
Spain. 

What is a country anyhow? It is an area of 
land having one government. That is all. A 
country is a political unit. It is perfect for the 
study of political science, but the geography 
which we are considering studies men making a 
living. Making a living is an economic activity. 
For clear thinking we need, in this field, eco- 
nomic or “human use’ units. Few countries are 
separate, complete units in any geographic or 
economic aspect. If we took each country in 
turn, we should have to say many things over 
and over. For example, winter wheat, grapes, 
and oranges, like those of Spain, grow in many 
countries where the conditions are similar. 
Learning these unclassified facts for country 
after country has made the geography lesson a 
bore to many a bright girl and boy. 

Scientists in many fields have been busy clas- 
sifying knowledge. By putting together the 
things that were alike, or nearly alike, they have 
made types and classes of things. The facts of 
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geography are much less bothersome when clas- 
sified into groups or types. This may be done in 
many ways. 


Types of Climate 

Climate is one of the great geographic con- 
trols. During the last third of a century climates 
have been studied and classified by a number of 
geographers. Their combined studies give the 
world fifteen types of climate, including the 
equatorial forests at one extreme and the polar 
ice caps at the other. The location of the lands 
having these various climates can be seen in the 
maps accompanying Jones and Whittlesey’s Eco- 
nomic Geography. 
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It is true that the cosmic forces work in such 
a way that all lands on the west side of all con- 
tinents in the neighborhood of 30° to 40° of 
latitude have this type of climate and are, there- 
fore, so equipped by nature that they can pro- 
duce this group of crops and can produce no 
others to equally good advantage. Therefore, 
crop after crop has been introduced from the 
long-inhabited Mediterranean region to the five 
others shown on our map. Every one of them 
has sheep flocks, wheat fields, vineyards, and or- 
chards of olives, almonds, peaches, apricots, figs, 
and other Mediterranean fruits. Every one of 
these far-flung Mediterranean lands was an ex- 
porter of wheat in the early stages of develop- 
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Since I am presenting an idea and not a 
world study, I show only three of these fifteen 
regions on the accompanying map. 


The Mediterranean Type of Climate 

To see the educational value of this classifi- 
cation of climates for the elementary school, let 
us give attention to the climate in the regions 
marked 5 on the map. Southern Spain is in one 
of these regions. Long ago the European geog- 
raphers called this the Mediterranean type of 
climate because they first got well acquainted 
with it in the Mediterranean region where it is 


so well displayed. 


The Type and its Use 
Now that we have in mind this set of geo- 
graphic factors and man’s economic adjustments 
to them, we are in a position to utilize the great 
pedagogical aid of a type. 


ment and has advanced to being an exporter of 
fruit crops. 

The actual Valencia orange frees have been 
taken from Valencia, Spain, to start orchards of 
Valencia oranges in California. The European 
raisin grape vines were taken to California along 
with the trees of the Jordan almond, the fig, 
the apricot, and all the rest. The same thing has 
happened in central Chile; in the tip of South 
Africa; and in Australia, a continent which is 
supplied with dried fruit from irrigated orchards 
in its own region of Mediterranean climate, 
just as the United States is supplied with those 
same fruits from its regions with Mediterranean 
climate, and Europe has long been supplied from 
its Mediterranean Region. 

The likeness between old and new Mediter- 
ranean lands goes even farther. As Granada 
thrives on the product of a plain watered by the 
snows of the Sierra Nevada, so San Francisco 
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thrives on the produce of the Great Valley of 
California watered by the snow of the new Si- 
erra Nevada, and Santiago, Chile, and its valley 
thrive on Andean snow waters. The dependence 
of these fertile spots upon mountain water is as 
complete as that of the famed gardens of Dam- 
ascus upon their mountain streams. In the An- 
tipodes the Mildura settlement and the orchards 
of Victoria, Australia, thrive on the waters of 
the Murry—Darling River which rises in the 
Great Dividing Range of Australia. 

When one of the Mediterranean regions is 
thoroughly understood by the class, it becomes 
the type. With the aid of this type the others 
can be taught easily, quickly, and most effect- 
ively. This method permits a great saving of 
time and makes geography much more interest- 
ing. It calls on the children to understand. 
This is the great aid to memory. 


In the case of the countries on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, we have four peninsulas with sim- 
ilar climate, and therefore with similar crops. 
The climate type method makes one group or 
class of the Mediterranean countries. This en- 
ables the students to group them as they group 
the states of our own cotton belt. 


Other World Regions 


Look at the map again. Note the regions 
marked “6.” They have a frosty winter with 
some rain and a long humid summer with much 
rain. Here most Mediterranean crops fail, but 
these moist summer lands are all good for corn, 
cotton, and rice. 


The same recurrence of crops and of similar 
use by man in continent after continent is true 
of the areas of the tropic forest (shown as No. 
1 on the map) or of any other of the several 
climatic types which recur in continent after 
continent. 


The Review Lesson 

This kind of geography is capable of being 
understood. When you start out to teach the es- 
sential facts about several dozen countries as 
countries, it becomes merely a memory exercise ; 
but when you have once worked out thoroughly 
the Mediterranean type, using European or Cali- 
fornian material as the medium of instruction, 
you can do a week’s work in a half hour by get- 
ting the class to grasp the idea that central Chile 
is another region with the Mediterranean cli- 
mate, which is good for such and such things, 
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which the student already knows, and is produc- 
ing them because of conditions with which the 
student has already become acquainted. 

A review lesson is not the most enlivening 
thing in the classroom, but here is review with 
a reason, a kind of double action review. Months 
ago, or last year, you taught California. Now 
we must make it come to life again in order that 
Spain may come alive, or Chile or South Au- 
stralia. Is there any review so effective as this? 


The Continents 


Why teach the continents as continents? There 
is no good answer to this question, if geographic 
unity is a guiding principle of your teaching. 
True, the continents are continuous land masses, 
but they have even less geographic unity than 
the countries. Each continent is a sort of little 
world with the greatest variations between its 
different parts. In a decade or two, or a genera- 
tion or two, we may be teaching in our schools 
such units as the Mediterranean regions or the 
tropic forest regions instead of such non-unified 
things as Africa and South America. It is being 
done that way now in a number of colleges, with 
apparent satisfaction. I have been doing it with 
freshmen and sophomores since 1920. 


Even as things stand now, the idea of climatic 
types is a great aid to teaching geography, no 
matter what land units are being made the basis 
of the course. 


World Citizenship 


This study of climate types helps the student 
to understand the reasons that underlie world 
markets, world trade, and world investments. 
These things have made us citizens of the world 
almost before we knew it was happening. We 
live in a world with world problems, whether 
we wish it or not. We cannot escape it. The 
happiness of hundreds of millions of men de- 
pends upon the solution of world problems by 
the generation now studying geography. 

We are all aware of the fact that the peoples 
of all countries are tied together by common in- 
terests. This increases the importance of geog- 
raphy as a part of education. It is the place 
where the student is introduced to the world 
which is his home. We teachers have the great 
responsibility, the great opportunity, to help 
youth to understand ; and above all, to get them 
so that they desire to understand the peoples of 
other lands and the problems which are press- 
ing them. 
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Greetings From Our New President 


WRITES OF PLANS FOR YEAR 
W.T. A. for All 


My dear Friends:— 

It is one of the greatest pleasures of my life 
to acknowledge the great honor conferred upon 
me by the members of the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association in electing me to its presidency. 
The many hearty congratulations that have come 
to me since that election took place have cer- 
tainly added much to my pleasure and satis- 
faction. 


there is little need for fear that even the pres- 
ident can do much harm. 

While it is an especial privilege to be 
elected to this office as a representative of 
those who are particularly interested in the 
rural schools, it shall be my utmost desire to 
have 


the Association so con- 
ducted that every 


the affairs of 





To realize that my 
election was furthered 
and my name brought 
before the association 
by those with whom 
I am most closely as- 
sociated, is an added 
pleasure. Toward the 
members of the Coun- 
ty Normal Principals’ 
Association, to a num- 
ber of people working 
with me in Columbia 
county, and to the 
many other teachers, 
principals, and super- 
intendents who sought 
my election, I feel a 
deep sense of grati- 
tude. 

When one realizes 
that our association is 
composed of some 
seventeen thou- 
sand Wisconsin teach- 
ers, there is a feeling 
of great responsibility 
in accepting the office 





branch composing its 
membership shall 
feel an added inter- 
est in the welfare of 
the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 
It shall be my wish 
throughout the year 
to meet and become 
acquainted with many 
of the school people 
of Wisconsin, and I 
trust that such ac- 
quaintance may be 
mutually enjoyable. 
There are sections 
of the state where 
the membership in 
the state association is 
very limited. It is my 
earnest desire that the 
people of these sections 
may come to realize the 
value of the W. T. A. 
to them individually, 
and also to become so 
much interested in the 
educational work of 








of president. It shall 
be my earnest desire 
to do something that may help in making 
this wonderful organization still a little better 
and more efficient. 

With the services of a secretary so com- 
petent and untiring as we have in Bart Mc- 
Cormick, and with the guidance of as able a 
body as we have in our Executive Committee, 


President-elect 


the state that they will 
be ready and anxious 
to join their influence with those who are al- 
ready members in making the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association the best organization of 
teachers in the nation. 

With the most hearty wishes for a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year to every 
member of the Association, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Merle C. Palmer. 


M. C. Palmer 
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R a long time mu- 
sic has been consid- 
ered the rightful 
heritage of children. Our 
cities have tried to give 
children the advantages 
that come from a knowl- 
edge of music, but here- 
tofore music instruction 
has been a hit or miss, 
mostly miss, program in 
rural communities. The 
small units, the isolation, 
and the expense have 
been insuperable barriers. 
The crowded program has 
been a convenient excuse, 
too. But more than any of 
these, the lack of a work- 
ing program of music in- 
struction has deterred dis- 
tricts from offering their 
children what most peo- 
ple have desired. 
Outagamie county has 
been developing _ senti- 
ment for the past three 
years that would support 
the program initiated 
with the beginning of this 
school year. After a try- 
out of two months, there 
is yet to be registered the 
first objection to our pro- 
gram, and there is a grow- 
ing enthusiasm that be- 
speaks the soundness of 
the program in force. Be- 
lieving that the plan in- 
augurated is applicable to 
any portion of the state, 


it seems desirable to summarize it here. This 
attempt is made also in the hope that it will re- 
lieve the office from a mass of letters that time 
has prevented me from answering. 

We accepted the fact that rural and state 


By A. G. MEATING 


Superintendent, Outagamie County 








HE aesthetic value (some- 

times termed artistic, cul- 
tural, or spiritual value) is the 
least tangible and yet the most 
important of all the values of 
music and of music study. It 
is the chief end and aim of 
music, whether one be a com- 
poser, a performer, or a 
listener. Its flower is beauty 
—that intangible, inexplicable 
something that will not yield 
its secret to any form of 
analysis or reasoning. Ex- 
planations get us nowhere, for 
no one has ever been able to 
tell us what beauty is. We 
recognize beauty when not too 
fine for our taste nor beyond 
the reach of our imagination. 
Therefore, we should refine 
and train our taste to sense not 
only the beauty that is obvious, 
but that rarer beauty which is 
the creation of our greatest 
composers. This refining of 
the taste, this sensitizing of 
the imagination, this awaken- 
ing of the spiritual powers of 
performers and listeners is the 
ultimate aim of all music study. 
These in no way interfere with 
the other factors of music 
study. The physical processes 
(adequate technic and pure 
tone) and the mental processes 
(form, proportion, and analy- 
sis) are absolutely necessary. 
But they alone will never make 
possible artistic performance 
or true appreciation. 


—Harold L. Butler, 
Syracuse University 








ue 


graded schools cannot afford to support a music music. 
program alone, but decided that schools could b. To furnish such instruction free to all 


finance music instruction if suitable groups could 
be organized. The matter was laid before the 
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A Music Program for Rural Schools 


school board convention 
first. It was explained that 
five or six adjoining dis- 
tricts could form a unit, 
and that if enough units 
could be secured to em- 
ploy a full time music su- 
pervisor, formal work in 
vocal music could be 
offered. Following the 
school board convention, 
a copy of the plan was 
mailed to school clerks 
with instructions to bring 
the matter up for discus- 
sion and action at the an- 
nual meeting. Granting 
that a unit is a day’s work 
for the supervisor, the 
following questionnaire 
and answers give our 
plan. 


1. How much does each 

unit pay? 
One fifth of the mu- 
sic supervisor’s  sal- 
ary and receives one 
fifth of the supervis- 
or’s time, or one day 
a week. 

2. Supposing the unit 
has several one room 
schools, how many 
visits would be made 
1o each school? 

One visit a week. The 
supervisor will teach 
a music lesson to the 
whole school, attend 
to individual differ- 


ences, and block out work for the room 
teacher to follow until the next visit. 
What is the object of such a program? 
a. To give each child an opportunity to 
love, appreciate, study, and render vocal 


pupils just as other school subjects are 
studied or taught. 
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c. To develop music ability to such an ex- 
tent that all children can sing patriotic, 
folk, and art songs, and to teach children 
to read music from the printed page. 

d. To develop a chorus of children from 
the county at large who shall meet at 
some central place at least once a year 
and render a festival concert for the cul- 
tural development of the entire com- 
munity. 


What will be the distinct benefits of such a 

vocal program to the county? 

a. A music loving county. 

b. A more cultured county. ‘‘Music is the 
most cultured of all subjects.” 

c. Choirs and choruses fed by material 
trained in a community's own schools. 

d. Will help to solve the leisure time prob- 
lem. It is when boys and girls have 
nothing to do that they get into trouble. 

e. A socializing factor. 

f. Give rural children advantages in music 
education equal to those enjoyed by city 
children. 

. To enable rural children who move to 
city schools to go on with music pro- 
grams there without embarrassment. 


=] 


What is the estimated cost per school year 
to each unit? (A unit is a group of five 
schools, or rooms.) 


$400. 
How is this estimated cost derived? 
$275.00 Teacher’s salary 
40.00 Transportation 
10.00 Extra song book material 
50.00 Talking machine records, etc. 
25.00 Incidentals (pitch pipe, teacher's 


manuals, reference books, har- 
mony paper, etc.) 


This makes eighty dollars a year for eack 
one room school district, or approximately 
nine dollars a school month for each one 
room school. Graded schools pay less be- 
cause the transportation factor is less. Two 
room schools pay $115, three room schools 
$152, four room schools $172, and so on. 


How many times would the music teacher 
visit each room in each unit? 
Once each week. 


. How many minutes would she teach? 


Thirty minutes. 


9. Who would teach music the rest of the 
week? 
The regular classroom teacher, for a twenty 
minute period. 


10. How would a regular classroom teacher 
know what and how to teach? 
By observing the music teacher's method 
and her presentation of the music work and 
following the music course outlined by her. 


Within a week, more than enough schools 
had enrolled to establish a unit month’s work. 
Within two weeks, there were enough for two 
complete units, and two full time music super- 
visors were hired. School boards were given the 
option of paying their quota of eighty dollars 
in advance, semi-annually, or quarterly. Most of 
the districts have already paid their full share 
to the County Music Fund. 


It is too early to evaluate the results, but the 
enthusiasm is growing, and positive results are 
apparent in many schools. The reception of this 
program in Outagamie county shows that the 
people want special work of this type. 





Haunting foreshadowings of the temple ap- 
pear in the realm of imagination, in music, in 
architecture, in the untroubled kingdom of rea- 
son, and in the golden sunset magic of lyrics, 
where beauty shines and glows, remote from 
the touch of sorrow, remote from the fear of 
change, remote from the failures and disen- 
chantment of the world of fact. In the contem- 
plation of these things the vision of heaven will 
shape itself in our hearts, giving at once a 
touchstone to judge the world about us, and an 
inspiration by which to fashion to our needs 
whatever is capable of serving as a stone in the 
sacred temple. 

Bertrand Russell 





Music cleanses the understanding, inspires it, 
and lifts it into a realm which it would not 
reach if it were left to itself. 


—Henry Ward Beecher 





See deep enough, and you see musically; the 
heart of nature being everywhere music, if you 
can only reach it. 

—Carlyle 











Dramatic Events in Wisconsin History 


A Debate Results in an Experimental Utopia 
By E. G. DoupNa, Madison 


O LOOK at the world and find it wrong 
was quite the American habit in the “‘roar- 
ing forties.” Then as now we had intel- 

lectual groups bent on reformation and reorgan- 
ization of every kind—social, religious, eco- 
nomic. It was a decade of social experiment and 
revolution. The most striking example was that 
of Brook Farm in New England, participated in 
by the leaders of that center of intellectual fer- 
ment, Concord. In Wisconsin, at the very edge 
of the frontier, an experiment in making a new 
economic world was begun in 1844. Although 
not a failure, it was given up after six years of 
trial. 

The spread of the gospel of what today would 
be called communism was due largely to the in- 
fluence of Horace Greeley and his New York 
Tribune, the most influential paper in America. 
Greeley was an exponent of the economic phi- 
losophy of Fourier, a Frenchman who had de- 
vised a beautifully idealistic scheme for making 
a social democracy through highly organized 
local units. He proposed that groups of four 
hundred families should form settlements, in- 
cluding within each unit all forms of human 
endeavor. Each phalanstery would then be en- 
tirely self-supporting and independent. The 
families were to live in one large building in 
the center of a rich agricultural area. Here 
would also be the shops, libraries, studios, halls, 
and the like. Work was to be apportioned ac- 
cording to ability, and profits were divided five 
parts to labor, four to capital, and three to talent. 

This idea was a captivating one and when the 
vigorous pen of Greeley began writing of its 
enormous possibilities in reducing human un- 
happiness and improving the social life it be- 
came a matter for serious consideration. The 
forties were also the heyday of the lyceum, 
where groups of earnest men and women went 
to hear lectures on social, moral, and religious 
questions, and to participate in earnest debate 
over the problems presented by the press, pul- 
pit, and lyceum lecturer. 

In the fall of 1843, in the village of South- 


port (now Kenosha), a lyceum had an unusual . 


debate, led by a future United States senator 
and a future Civil War governor. The affirma- 
tive apparently won a victory; for after they had 
discussed the question, “Resolved, that the sys- 
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tem of Fourier represents a practical plan for 
such a reorganization of our society as will 
guard against our social evils,” a group of fam- 
ilies undertook to try it out in a practical way 
and thus “‘spiritualize washtubs.”’ 

In the early winter of 1844 a stock company 
was formed with shares of twenty-five dollars 
each. The company was christened “The Wis- 
consin Phalanx” and its membership was soon 
filled. A tract of land was purchased in the 
valley of Ceresco (named for Ceres, goddess of 
growing plants), where the beautiful little city 
of Ripon now stands. Temporary quarters were 
erected and on May 27 the Phalanx began its 
interesting history. Although it was late, the 
pioneers broke some of the land and planted 
their crops, only to have them destroyed by an 
unusually late frost. Undaunted they labored 
on, lived simply, and shared alike food and 
hardship. 

Their charter had some attractive provisions, 
two of which are especially interesting. Free 
schools were to be provided nine months in the 
year, capital to pay three-fourths of the cost and 
labor one-fourth. Religious freedom was guar- 
anteed and no member of the phalanx was to 
be taxed for the support of any minister of re- 
ligion, Three ‘‘classes of usefulness’? were rec- 
ognized—agricultural, mechanical, and educa- 
tional. One need not work unless he chose to, 
but “no work, no reward.” Credit was given 
on a basis of accomplishment—not for time 
served—, and a careful and exact set of books 
was kept. At the end of the year profits were 
divided according to the scheme of Fourier. At 
the close of the second season there was a bal- 
ance of $9,029.73 to be divided—a rate of 73, 
percent to stock and 7.3 cents an hour to labor. 
Board in the common dining room never ex- 
ceeded seventy-five cents a week and was whole- 
some and good. 

The program of recreation was interesting 
and profitable. Every evening but Friday was 
set apart for a distinctive form of entertain- 
ment. On Monday there was a business session ; 
Tuesday, a lyceum meeting; Wednesday, sing- 
ing; Thursday, dancing; Saturday, business 
meeting. 

There seems to have been no failure on the 
economic side, but political complications, fam- 
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ily jealousies, avarice, ambition, selfishness, and 
the usual human weaknesses were not overcome. 
The call of the outside world with its feverish 
land speculations which made men rich in a few 
weeks, the gold rush to California, and the sense 
of futility in trying to reform the world by me- 
chanical means were too much for the more am- 
bitious, and the end of the experiment came in 
1850. The land was sold for $40,000, the pro- 
ceeds divided, and the members went out to 
carry on their work in a world which disregards 
social equality and gives its rewards to the strong 
and acquisitive. Wisconsin was “saved” from a 
“swelling flood of mad fanaticism that threat- 
ened to engulf us,’”’ as one of the opponents of 
the Phalanx said. It had been called a “‘play- 


ground for lunatics and idiots,” although it was 
a rather naive attempt to apply an appealing so- 
cial theory. Any experiment which attempts an 
economic reform is always met by fear and de- 
nunciation, and much vitriolic language is used 
in attacking it. But in this, as in most other at- 
tempts at social reconstruction, there was high- 
mindedness, vision, altruism, idealism, and much 
practical ability. After each such trial of an idea 
there is an interesting and valuable deposit in 
the intellectual bank of the ages. The experi- 
ment at Ceresco amply justified itself, and makes 
another instructive record in Wisconsin’s efforts 
to improve human life and modify our folk- 
ways. 





The Health of the Teacher 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Government of the United States 


than any one factor and by no means 

every teacher is born to her job either 
physically or mentally. It is, therefore, not to 
be expected that all those who enter the teach- 
ing profession will stand the peculiar stress and 
strain of their work equally well. Since that 
stress and strain falls in particular on the nerv- 
ous system we may expect to find many teach- 
ers who, with all their efforts to adjust them- 
selves to their tasks, suffer from nervous disor- 
ders or from nervous exhaustion. 


|S yeorgel has more to do with health 


Teachers are, however, on the whole, a long- 
lived lot and, if we may judge from the amount 
of their absenteeism, they are comparatively free 
from sickness of an incapacitating type. Even 
as regards nervous disorders the amount of ill- 
ness of stenographers and clerks in a large in- 
dustrial organization runs quite as high. 

In “The Health of the Teacher,” a publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Education of the United 
States Department of the Interior, this subject 
has been dealt with from every angle as fully 
as the data obtained at that time would permit; 
and the teacher, principal, department of edu- 
cation, and the training school will all find in 
this booklet material of interest. To the latter 
it is highly important that a right selection of 
maerial be made, and that after such selection, 
the teacher, while in training, shall be given 


such practical and theoretical training in hy- 
giene as will enable her to make the most of 
her physical endowment. 

The local board of education has its respon- 
sibilities toward the physical welfare of the 
teacher in the matter of salary, pensions, sick 
leave, medical supervision, and the furnishing 
of sanitary school buildings; and the principals 
who have the immediate direction of the teacher 
carry her health in their hands, in that lack of 
sympathy and lack of helpfulness may prove a 
heavy straw added to the burden of wear and 
tear which come with the daily task. 

The community, and especially the parents, 
owe it to the health of the teacher to become 
fully acquainted with her and with her ideals 
and efforts before beginning their fault-finding. 

But the teacher herself can not afford to ig- 
nore the laws of health and hope to be healthy 
or to do her best work. Some of the special 
needs in personal care are briefly given in the 
pages of that booklet. Every teacher will find 
the following “Eleven Commandments,” quoted 
from the publication, as sound and helpful as 
they are delightfully worded: 


1. Thou shalt have other interests besides thy 
schoolroom. 

2. Thou shalt not try to make of thy children 
little images, for they are a live little bunch, 
visiting the wriggling of their captivity upon 
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you, their teacher, unto the last weary moment 
of the day; and showing interest and coopera- 
tion unto those who can give them reasonable 
freedom in working. 


3, Thou shalt not scream the names of thy chil- 
dren in irritation, for they will not hold thee 
in respect if thou screamest their names in 
vain. 

4. Remember the last day of the week, to keep it 
happy. 

5. Humor the feelings of thy children that their 
good will may speak well for thee in the little 
domain over which thou rulest. 


6. Thou shalt not kill one breath of stirring en- 
deavor in the heart of a little child. 

7. Thou shalt not suffer any unkindnss of speech 
or action to enter the door of thy room. 

8. Thou shalt not steal for the drudgery of many 


“papers” the precious hours that should be 
given to recreation, that thy strength and hap- 


piness may appear unto all that come within 
thy presence. 


9. Thou shalt not bear witness to too many 
“schemes of work’, for much scattered effort 
is a weariness to the soul and a stumblingblock 
to weary fingers. 


10. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's room, nor 
her children, nor her manner, nor her system, 
nor anything that is thy neighbor's, but work 
out thine own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling—only don’t let anyone know about the 
fear and trembling. 


11. Thou shalt laugh—when it rains, and wee, 
woolly one muddy the floor, when it blows 
and doors bang, when little angels conceal 
their wings and wriggle, when Tommy spills 
ink and Mary flops a tray of trailing letters; 
when visitors appear at the precise moment 
when all small heads have forgotten everything 
you thought they knew. 

And again I say unto you, laugh, for upon 
all these commandments hang all the law and 
the profits in thy schoolroom. 





Character Building 


By ANGELO PATRI 
New York Educator and Author 


N TRYING to fit the modern child to live 

in this modern world, parents and educat- 

ors find themselves in the predicament of 
one who tries to go forward and back at the 
same time. Trained as we are by the past ex- 
periences of the race, timid about the values of 
today and afraid of what lies in the future, we 
would be safe and sure; so we shift forward 
and back, uneasy, undecided, confused. Such 
practice in education makes for the same result 
in our children. They, too, are vacillating, and 
bewildered by the alternating push and pull of 
home and school and society. 

If we are to send the children out with any 
sense of serenity and confidence we must find 
ourselves and choose our way, letting go of the 
things that are outgrown, and therefore behind 
us, keeping hold of what has proved to be good, 
and gathering the most serviceable elements of 
what the new day brings to us. 

Some of us were brought up upon what we 
knew as the faculty psychology, through which 
we were taught that mind, and therefore char- 
acter, was divided inte tight compartments each 
of which must be separately trained and exer- 
cised that all might reach the stage of full de- 
velopment which characterized the well rounded 


individual. If your mind balked at the exercise 
of will or reason you were taught to exercise 
those faculties, toughen and harden their fibre, 
on the theory that such stern effort would save 
your soul and that power of will might merge 
into power of reason, and the reverse, if you 
worked persistently and hard. Effort was the 
thing. 

Then came the school of interest. One must 
desire to learn, desire to work, desire to grow, 
that the powers of intelligence might come into 
play. Without interest the will could not func- 
tion fully. Truly to educate a child one must 
capture his interest in the forces that educate 
him. His cooperation was considered a stronger 
force than the drive that was needed under the 
sway of the old school of Faculty Psychology. 
Life was to be made pleasanter and easier than 
ever before for the children. The teacher lost 
her commanding air and became suave and in- 
gratiating and said, “Would you like to do 
this?” rather than, “This is good for you. 
Open your mouth.” 

But as the years pass and life takes on new 
aspects and new values, as the old guessing 
makes way for the new scientific method of 
knowing, education shifts its viewpoint. It 
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must, or cease to claim any place in modern 
living. 


The new psychology, the newer attitude to- 
ward mind and its forces, goes a step farther 
than the old and builds upon this idea: The 
mind of a child is not a sheet of blank paper 
upon which his parents and teachers may write 
what they please. It is rather the book of his 
history written down through the years by the 
spirits of his ancestors. It is for us to show him 
how to open that book and how to read it and 
how, in reverence and humility, to write his 
chapter of it in a style that will satisfy his cre- 
ative spirit and enrich those who are to come 
after him. To do this is the aim of education. 
Doing it well will result in the finest kind of 
character training. A few keys to the situation 
may help. We have used them and found them 
to work. 


No child can be educated. He must educate 
himself. You can point the way but you can do 
little more. 


Punishment is of doubtful value. It must be 
administered with great wisdom and with a 
clear understanding of the result and its values. 


Rewards are to be used quite as gingerly. 

Advice should be given grudgingly, briefly, 
unless it is asked for and then it is to be given 
fully and freely. ; 


Interruption of the child’s work and growth 
must be avoided. Give the child his job and 
leave him alone to struggle with it as far as 
possible. Interfere only in time of danger. 


The first five years of a child's life are the 
most important educationally. They should be 
safeguarded against mistakes and failures. They 
must be set right. 


Accuracy is essential to health of mind and 
body. 


These first years belong to the mother and it 
is she who sets the child’s character. All who 
follow her but modify what she has done. 


There must be no hurry. The growing child 
needs all the time there is but he should not 
be permitted to waste any. 


Correct form is essential to all good work. 
The children must be taught correct posture, 


standing, sitting, walking. He should be trained 
in good form in the use of his mind, because 
thought is the creator of action and form of 
thought is reflected in its action. 


The strong points of children are to be 
accented and the weakness built up on the 
strength of his talents. One does help the other. 
Give his power the right of way so that he will 
feel strong and successful. His mood colors his 
career. 

It is not wise to drive a child. Driving closes 
his mind and no human power can open a mind 
once closed against it. 


Give the child a chance to measure the suc- 
cess of his own work. 

Be very patient. Nature works in the silence. 
Let him alone to do his own growing. You 
cannot save him from life if you would. Trust 
it. Help him to discover it. It is a secret even 
from his mother. It is hidden treasure and his 
life should be one triumphant search for it. 





Support Them All 


Teachers should wholeheartedly support or- 
ganizations of teachers—all of them—laying 
aside personalities and minor objections. It ts 
to their advantage to do so, according to an 
editorial in a recent issue of the Cincinnati 
Teachers Bulletin which we quote in part: 


“As teachers we should support all our teachers’ 
associations—national, state, local. Many say they do 
not approve of the work being done by the associa- 
tions, or of the persons directing them; and therefore 
they will not belong. We should put aside personali- 
ties, and set our shoulder to the wheel and give a 
big push to the really good work being done by all 
our organizations. It is true many mistakes are made, 
but do not the benefits outweigh all else? 


“Had there been no teachers’ associations, we 
should still be getting meager salaries, we should still 
be plodding along unknown and unappreciated. We 
should contribute our dues if we can give nothing 
else; we should contribute our talents if we have 
them; we should all rejoice in the feeling that we 
are part and parcel of the great educational move- 
ments sweeping onward. What we have, we owe to 
teachers’ organizations. Let every teacher join all these 
and thereby become a co-worker in the hive of school 
activities.” 


—From the Federation Bulletin, Cleveland, Ohio 











Teaching High School Freshmen to Study 


By RACHEL SALISBURY 
Milton Union High School, Milton Junction, Wis. 


FRESHMAN class is at once a most inspir- 
ing and a most baffling problem. There 
are moments when one walks with fresh- 

men on the mountain tops. There are other mo- 
ments when one plumbs the abyss of despair in 
their hopeless company. 

Consider the freshman teacher who has 
gtavely given the assignment for the next day's 
work, specifying objectives, outlining every de- 
tail of procedure, mentioning each item of writ- 
ing material, telling fully and simply everything 
about the new lesson except the very answers. 
After such a pause as can follow only the re- 
peated expression of the obvious, an innocent 
freshman raises an apathetic face and inquires 
curiously, “What are we supposed to do for to- 
morrow’? The teacher is stricken! In her soul 
she impotently cries, “Ye shades of the stupid 
totem poles”! and plunges forthwith into the 
abyss of gloom. Freshmen are simply impos- 
sible! 

One need not multiply instances either of 
these sudden revelations or of the more gradual 
awareness that inevitably comes to the teacher 
concerning the freshman inability to work in- 
dependently. Every year the high school teacher 
is amazed anew that a child can work for eight 
years at his trade and be so utterly ignorant of 
its tools and their use. 

It is, however, of no use individually to blame 
anyone. The question for me is, “What can be 
done about it in my school”? The answer is, 
“Much can be done; almost everything.” It is, 
of course, regrettable that in the grades more 
emphasis is not placed on self-reliance. We do 
not criticize the teaching. We complain of the 
learning habits. The fact obtains that the major- 
ity of freshmen come to us with the very crud- 
est of study habits. 

What of it? If one of these very boys who is 
so bewildered by books and the mere suggestion 
of vicarious learning were presented with a sleek 
new automobile which for some strange reason 
lacked a self-starter, what would he do? He 
would not waste his time complaining; he would 
put in a starter at once and go for a ride. We 
can do a great deal to help ourselves. 


Obviously, the remedy for the trouble is to 
give freshmen a deliberate, definite course in 
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How to Study. Time taken from the first weeks 
of the year for this work should find ample rec- 
ompense in increased proficiency of student la- 
bor throughout the remainder of the high school 
course. Such a study course should be both in- 
spirational and practical. Above all it should be 
very simple, couched in the most common terms, 
and clarified with the most elemental illustra- 
tions. Every method taught should be performed 
right under the teacher’s eye, and each individu- 
al’s practice should be carefully supervised. 

After students have been carried through such 
a sample course of study methods, a very clear 
relationship should be established between ac- 
tual study situations in every department and 
the methods presented in the survey course. 

An experiment of this kind was recently 
worked out in Milton Union High school. The 
first part of the contract was planned to be in- 
spirational. For lack of a text the development 
was carried on orally by the teacher, who worked 
from the idea that study is a four-year business 
contract, with credits for temporary pay. The 
importance of education in these times, together 
with the resultant business opportunities and 
richness of mental life, was emphasized. Time 
was spent to develop correct attitudes toward the 
job—the business of studying—with emphasis 
on intellectual curiosity and enjoyment. The 
teacher attempted earnestly to create a sense of 
the value of study skill, both in study habits 
and in the use of educational tools. 

The students took notes on all this discussion. 
As the work proceeded, the teacher stopped fre- 
quently to see that the notes were brief and in- 
cluded the chief points. This gave considerable 
practice in a valuable aid to study—the ability 
to take notes. 

Then followed a series of sample lessons in 
the types of study common to high schools; such 
as drill, memorizing, reading for appreciation, 
reading for comprehension, making outlines, 
writing synopses, mastering individual words, 
and concentrating for full mastery. Each of the 
practice lessons was an actual class performance. 
The teacher read to the class the material on 
which the exercise was to be based, and together 
the students worked out the outline, the drill, or 
the synopsis. 

The results of these practice lessons were re- 
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written outside of class and collected into indi- 
vidual ‘“‘How to Study” notebooks, with empha- 
sis on neatness and orderly arrangement. Each 
book included a daily program, both for home 
and school, which provided for work or recrea- 
tion as well as for study. In a subdivision of the 
book, the students collected pictures of cozy 
study corners designed to give ideas of the 
proper study atmosphere. 

Any scientific measurement of the results of 
this course was too complicated for use in this 
particular school. However, some things were 
obvious. The students accomplished something 
in the art of taking notes, which is a valuable 
asset at the beginning of the freshman year. 


Synopsis writing, instead of being an English 
ogre, is pursued pleasantly and intelligently as 
a form of review, or of reflective appreciation. 
Much interest is shown in vocabulary as the 
foundation of study skill, and there seems to be 
a conscious individual desire to develop concen- 
tration. 

The true success of the experiment will, we 
feel, be progressive, lying in the deliberate re- 
currence of the sample types of lessons in actual 
class practice throughout the academic work of 
the student. Only such constant practice of these 
study habits will give the improved learning 
skill so necessary for success in the business of 
studying. 





At Christmas Time 


From “Dreamthorp” 
By ALEXANDER SMITH 


HE face of Christmas glows all the brighter 
for the cold. The heart warms as the 
frost increases. Estrangements which have 

embittered the whole year, melt in tonight's 
hospitable smile. There are warmer hand-shak- 
ings on this night than during the by-past 
twelve months. Friend lives in the mind of 
friend. There is more charity at this time than 
at any other. You get up at midnight and toss 
your spare coppers to the half-benumbed musi- 
cians whiffling beneath your windows, although 
at any other time you would consider their per- 
formance a nuisance, and call angrily for the 
police. Poverty, and scanty clothing, and fire- 
less grates, come home at this season to the 
bosoms of the rich, and they give of their 
abundance. The very red-breast of the woods 
enjoys his Christmas feast. Good feeling in- 
carnates itself in plum-pudding. The Mastet’s 
words, “The poor ye have always with you,” 
wear at this time a deep significance. For at 
least one night in each year over all Christen- 
dom there is brotherhood. And good men, sit- 
ting amongst their families, or by a solitary fire 
like me, when they remember the light that 
shone over the poor clowns huddling on the 
Bethlehem plains eighteen hundred years ago, 
the apparition of shining angels overhead, the 
song ‘Peace on earth and goodwill toward 
men,” which for the first time hallowed the 
midnight air,—pray for that strain’s fulfilment, 


that battle and strife may vex the nations no 
more, that not only on Christmas-eve, but the 
whole year round, men shall be brethren, own- 
ing one Father in heaven. 

This is Christmas-day, the anniversary of the 
world’s greatest event. To one day all the early 
world looked forward; to the same day the 
later world looks back. That day holds time to- 
gether. Isaiah, standing on the peaks of proph- 
ecy, looked across ruined empires and the deso- 
lations of many centuries, and saw on the hori- 
zon the new star arise, and was glad. On this 
night eighteen hundred years ago, Jove was dis- 
crowned, the Pagan heaven emptied of its di- 
vinities, and Olympus left to the solitude of its 
snows. On this night, so many hundred years 
bygone, the despairing voice was heard shriek- 
ing on the Aegean, “Pan is dead, great Pan is 
dead!” On this night, according to the fine 
reverence of the poets, all things that blast and 
blight are powerless, disarmed by sweet in- 
fluences :— 


Some Say that ever gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 
And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets 

strike; 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm; 
So hallow'd and so gracious is the time. 








BELIEVE teachers are somewhat responsi- 
ble for the popularity of the word ‘‘dumb- 
bell.” Being a teacher, I shall dare to 
present sentiments which, perhaps, I should 


By JOSEPHINE M. LANE 


Bay View High School, Milwaukee 


allow no one to make who is not in my pro- draw? 


fession. 


The Wisconsin law requires that children 
attend school until they reach the age of 
eighteeen, and it is our duty as good citizens 


to see that it is enforced. 
Are we not lawbreakers 
occasionally? Will the 
term ‘‘dumb-bell’’ help 
in keeping our children 
in school? Will strict 
adherence to old stand- 
ards bring our pupils to 
school willingly? Will 
the despondency with 
which we teachers say 
“Now I must go to my 
dumb-bell class” prepare 
the way for an interest- 
ing class period? 


At about this point 
most of my readers are 
saying, “Just another 
radical who hasn’t any 





Is The “Dumb-Bell” Really “Dumb”? 


him dumb? Talent is a gift of the gods— 
something for which to be thankful, and about 
which one should never boast. Shall I call 
you a “‘dumb-bell’’ because you cannot sing or 


This brings us to question two, concerning 





HERE never has been in the 

world’s history a _ period 
when it was more worth while 
to be a teacher than in the 
twentieth century, for there 
was mever an age when such 
vast multitudes were eager for 
an education, or when the 
necessity of a liberal education 
was so generally recognized. . . 
It would seem as though the 
whole world were trying to 
lift itself to a higher plane of 
thought. . . It is a great thing 
to be a teacher in these present 
years of grace. 


—William Lyon Phelps 


strict adherence to old standards. Personally, 
I think it is a mistake. Years ago, only a se- 
lect group of boys and girls “‘chose’’ to go to 


high school. Now, all 
boys and girls go, on 
compulsion. What a dif- 
ferent population with 
which to contend; and 
contention seems to be 
the result. Of course, 
there are some students 
for whom the old 
standards are not too 
high. Forthem, I 
should say, keep the old. 
But the new element— 
what have we been do- 
ing for them? Perhaps 
we have put them into 
“Z” groups. But have 
we adapted methods of 
teaching of courses to 
suit their needs? Should 


dumb-bells.”” I can ap- 
preciate that, for this 





they, logically, be made 








semester most of my 

work is with unusually creative juniors. But 
I have had “the dumb-bells,” and it is in the 
light of my work with these inspiring jun- 
iors that I see how hopelessly I have failed with 
some of my weaker people. These juniors of 
mine (most of them) are the joy of my life 
because they love their work, and therefore 
come to class willingly. Evidently classroom 
happiness depends somewhat upon the type of 
work to be done. By that I do not mean “‘easy 
work.” Some of the most interesting work 
one can do is that which develops one’s mental 
teeth. But mental teeth differ. I find that 
work becomes interesting when it lies within 
the pupils’ range of comprehension. There- 
fore I object to the word “‘dumb-bell.” If we 
consider a pupil’s inherent ability, may we call 
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to do the same things? 

Herein lies the reason 
for the large percentage of failures; nor are we 
as high school teachers entirely to blame. Do 
not the colleges rather blame us for the poor 
type of. student we send them? True, many 
more are going to college than should go. 
True, also, many more are coming to high 
school than formerly came. If we as high 
school people must meet this new population 
problem, what about the college people? 

Is it possible for Johnny Jones, a “Z’’ pupil, 
to get eighty percent in English? Certainly, if 
you mark him on ability, and he has given you 
eighty percent of his ‘‘Z’ ability. His record 
of credits earned should, however, indicate 
that the eighty was secured in English “Z" 
and not English ‘‘A” or ‘‘B’, for there is a 
decided difference in the nature of the work. 
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Am I lowering standards? No, I am merely 
trying not to expect the impossible. If it is 
freezing out-of-doors and the steps leading 
into a building are too high to permit me to 
gain access, would it not be kind if someone 
lowered the steps so that I could enter, espe- 
cially if I am compelled to enter, by my state 
as well as by the temperature? Furthermore, 
I believe that we can help to solve our problem 
by having more technical and trade schools to 
take care of the needs of our people. Until 
that happens, it will be necessary to suit the 
academic high schools to the pupils and not 
the pupils to the schools. It seems to me that 
grouping our weaker students into separate 
sections is a good arrangement, at least for the 
first and second years. 

Now, what about misplacements? Cer- 
tainly there is much to do in this connection. 
When I think of some students who are taking 
geometry, I thank my stars that I am not a 
teacher of mathematics. Of course, these stu- 
dents should never be taking geometry, but 
the point is, they are; what should we do with 
them? The ideal situation would be to guide 
them out of that course into the right work. 
But that is only an ideal. The most practical 
solution would be to simplify the subject so 
that it would be within the range of their 
comprehension. You will have failures, cer- 
tainly, but this attempt at simplification of the 
student’s work to suit the student’s ability is 
more merciful and more fair, and gives the 
teacher more peace of mind -than wholesale 
slaughter of the species ever can. I find quite 
satisfactory the use of the Normal Frequency 
Scale in classes of the same intelligence. If 
eighty is the highest grade on a test J have 
given and many are below passing, something 
is wrong with that test. That eighty really is 
ninety, and all the other grades should be 
raised accordingly, or a new test should be 
given. According to the scale, grades should 
be apportioned somewhat as follows: 


5% of students —- 93-100% 


10-20% si = 86- 93% 

50% * ‘2 =75— 86% 

10-20% “ “== 70- 75% 
5% * 7 - Below 70% 


I do not find it advisable to follow the scale 
slavishly, but it does give the teacher a chance 
to mark herself as well as the pupil, and to 
determine, with some degree of accuracy, the 
fairness of her test. Without some compara- 
tive scale, how can one be sure that the seventy 


or sixty percent of a student is a fair estimate 
of the student’s comprehension of the work? 
He may have comprehended more than you 
guess, but your test may not | ere that. One 
of the best teachers I ever had told a class that 
he had failed in a subject that he was then 
teaching. He added, “But that teacher who 
failed me never knew how much I knew about 
his old subject.’’ Hence, test your test by us- 
ing the scale; it will bring you consolation. 


As to the last question—our despondency 
over our weak students, well, I believe in the 
power of suggestion. Do not suggest de- 
spondency to your pupils. Gauge their ability 
and do not expect the impossible. You'll be 
happier—and so will the dumb-bells (I think). 





On Being Cheerful 


Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best 
promoter of health. Repinings and secret mur- 
murs of the heart give imperceptible strokes to 
those delicate fibres of which the vital parts are 
composed, and wear out the machinery insen- 
sibly; not to mention those violent ferments 
which they stir up in the blood, and those ir- 
regular disturbed motions which they raise in 
the animal spirits. I scarce remember, in my 
own observation, to have met with many old 
men, or with such who (to use our English 
phrase) wear well, that had not a certain in- 
dolence in their humour, if not more than an 
ordinary gaiety and cheerfulness of heart. The 
truth of it is, health and cheerfulness mutually 
beget each other; with this difference, that we 
seldom meet with a great degree of health, 
which is not attended with a certain cheerful- 
ness, but very often see cheerfulness where 
there is no great degree of health. Cheerfulness 
bears the same friendly regard to the mind as 
to the body. It banishes all anxious care and 
discontent, soothes and composes the passions, 
and keeps the soul in perpetual calm. 


Addison 





As a sky that has no constellations, 
As a country unwatered by brooks, 

As a house that is empty of kindred, 
Unilluminated by loving looks, 

So dull is the life of the people 
Who know not the blessings of books. 


Fene lon 











Leisure Activities of High School Students 


By LyLE C. THOMPSON 
South Milwaukee High School 


MONG the older and seemingly learned 
people today we hear considerable criti- 
cism of the younger generation. No small 
amount of oratory has been directed against 
“certain sinister aspects” of the pace set by mod- 
ern youth. Not a few writers have sounded the 
warning that the younger set are likely to ship- 
wreck the social order if someone does not call 
a halt. Some of these self-appointed Paul Re- 
veres specifically mention high school students 
as they shout their warnings to be on guard. 
Most of the criticism of modern youth as it 
is found in the American secondary school has 
to do with the manner in which boys and girls 
of high school age spend their leisure time. We 
are told that they spend a large part of it at 
public dances, viewing questionable moving pic- 
tures, and, occasionally, an over-zealous volun- 
teer guardian of the public morals shocks his 
hearers by proclaiming that the “road house’’ is 
a sort of country club for high school students. 
According to some of these critics our boys and 
girls feel they can have no enjoyment without 
spending money recklessly. 


No high school teacher or principal can listen 
to such criticisms without questioning whether 
or not they have any iomeleiien. There seems 
to be only one way to test the veracity of such 
accusations and that is to “get the facts.” After 
some consideration of the situation it would 
seem that if truthful answers could be secured 
to three questions, some worth while facts could 
be obtained. These three questions are: 


1. What are the favorite leisure activities of 
high school boys and girls? 

2. Are the leisure activities of high school 
students largely dependent on the amount 
of money at their disposal? 

3. From what sources do high school students 
get their interest in leisure activities? 


Although the questionnaire has recognized 
weaknesses as a method of getting facts, it 
seemed the most advisable method for collecting 
data to answer the foregoing questions and the 
most expedient, particularly in point of time 
consumed, in getting answers to the questions. 
At the same time the questionnaire makes a uni- 
form and impartial appeal to the student for the 
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desired information. So the foregoing questions, 
with a request for suggestions as to how the 
home, school, church, or community might help 
promote desirable leisure activities, were given 
to the students of the South Milwaukee four- 
year high school recently. The term “‘leisure ac- 
tivity” was carefully defined. Students were 
asked to be absolutely frank and truthful in their 
answers. All questionnaires were discarded if 
only part of the questions were answered. After 
discarding two or three questionnaires in which 
the answers seemed to be facetious, there were 
left for compilation 322, of which 176 had been 
filled out by girls and 146 by boys. 

Both boys and girls of this high school seem 
to prefer reading as a leisure activity for an even- 
ing. Over half of the students, or fifty-nine per- 
cent of the girls and forty-three percent of the 
boys, prefer to read. Movies and vaudeville 
combined was ranked first by only nine percent 
of the boys and slightly more than five percent 
of the girls. Next in preference was skating, 
basket ball, radio, bowling, music, boxing, 
games, embroidering, and the like. The number 
of high school girls who expressed a preference 
for housework including sewing, baking, and 
embroidering as leisure activities equal the num- 
ber who enjoyed dancing most. Not a single boy 
listed dancing. Three boys preferred playing 
pool evenings to anything else, while one boy 
stated he found the most pleasure in ‘fooling 
around.” Fifth in frequency as a favorite leisure 
activity, the students listed “studying.” Among 
the less frequently mentioned were experiment- 
ing, photography, drawing, and making candy. 
Although all classes chose reading with the 
greatest proportionate frequency, the freshmen 
gave reading a greater preference than did the 
upper classmen. The leisure activities of fresh- 
men showed a much wider range than those of 
upper classes. 

Skating was recorded as the most enjoyable 
leisure activity by over one half of the high 
school students. Walking or hiking was second, 
reading third, and movies and vaudeville com- 
bined ranked fourth, with slightly over five per- 
cent of the students giving them first place. 
Hunting, sleeping, church league work, visiting, 
skiing, and tobogganing were some of the new 
activities listed as Sunday afternoon pleasures 
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which were not listed among those enjoyed dur- 
ing an evening. 

Three fourths of the high school boys felt 
that their chosen leisure activities were not de- 
pendent on the money at their disposal. Seven- 
eighths of the girls agreed with them in this 
regard. No significant difference was shown be- 
tween the four grades of students. 

About one half of the students stated that 
their interest in their favorite leisure activity 
was obtained from sources outside the school, 
home, or church. The school ranked second with 
about twenty-five percent, the home was given 
about twenty percent and the church received 
only about three percent, according to the judg- 
ment of these students. 

The students felt that the school could aid 
materially in training for leisure by sponsoring 
more social functions, and more intra-mural ath- 
letics. The home should provide more reading 
material and more musical instruments, accord- 
ing to student opinion. The organization of 
clubs and the sponsoring of social and athletic 
activities would be valuable as auxiliary church 
functions, the students thought. 


Although the number of cases involved in 
this brief study is too small to validate broad 
general conclusions, the following facts seem 
quite true, as far as the high school students in 
South Milwaukee are concerned: 


1. High school students prefer reading as an 
evening recreation rather than movies or 
dancing. 


2. High school students choose out-door ac- 
tivities for Sunday afternoons in prefer- 
ence to movies. 


3. High school students seem to feel that 
they can have a “good time” without 
spending money. 

4. Although the school ranks above other in- 
stitutions as a source of interest in desir- 
able leisure activities, most high school 
students get their interest in such activities 
from outside sources. 


5. The school seems to narrow the range of 
leisure activities rather than to diversify 
them. 


The students whose statements give the ma- 
terial on which the above conclusions are based 
have at their doors almost every danger that 
some alarmists would have us think are making 


such serious inroads into their leisure and even- 
tually their morals. Their city limits are fringed 
with roadhouses. Public dances are held on 
week-day evenings and Sunday afternoons with- 
in the limits of their city. The movie enthusi- 
asts are amply provided for. It seems, therefore, 
that these students do not read simply because 
they have no opportunity to dance, nor do they 
go skating merely because there are no movies 
available. 

The most significant thing about this brief 
study is that the students apparently are getting 
their interest in leisure activities from haphazard 
sources. One of the recognised objectives of 
secondary education is training for the worthy 
use of leisure time. Perhaps it has been better 
stated by Professor Koos in his recent book The 
American Secondary School under the caption 
“Recreational and aesthetic participation and ap- 
preciation.” Regardless of how educators choose 
to state this objective, if we are going to refute 
effectively the criticisms made of high school 
students, these students must have the benefits 
of definitely organized and scientifically admin- 
istered guidance towards the realization of this 
objective. After twelve years under the influ- 
ence of a public school system, the students’ 
leisure interests should not have grown up like 
Topsy. 

Indelibly and securely the guidance function 
of public education should weave permanent 
and desirable recreational interests into the fab- 
ric of American youth. 





Your Chance 


HERE is someone who is actually doing the 

thing that you are dreaming of doing— 
someone who is not better equipped than you 
are, but who has the will to make his dreams 
come true. There is someone not very far from 
you who would make a big thing out of the 
chance you are throwing away because you see 
nothing in it. There are thousands of young 
men who would think they were “made” if they 
only had your chance for an education, your 
chance to make good, where you think there is 
no chance at all. Are you going to make use of 
your opportuities or are you going to let them 
get you from behind? 

Success Magazine 











From One Old Timer to Another 


By JOHN SCHOOLMASTER 


Dear Oldtimer: 


The legislature meets next month, as you 
know, and we shall all be very much concerned 
as to the outcome, both positive and negative. 
It’s my observation that almost all of the mem- 
bers are honest, financially and intellectually. I 
doubt very much whether our lawmakers differ 
much in that respect from the average middle- 
class man. They have large problems to handle, 
are confronted by all sorts of selfish interests, 
and they have to justify their actions to them- 
selves and their constituents; so it’s not surpris- 
ing if now and then they, like the rest of us, 
make mistakes. In the give and take of debate 
things are said which are unjust and unfair, but 
that happens elsewhere as well. 

There are large numbers of bills affecting 
education which are local and personal, or which 
grow out of local and personal situations. These 
cause no little confusion and take up a lot of 
time which their importance cannot justify. 
Some member may be very greatly interested in 
a particular phase of education and feel that leg- 
islative action is necessary. Sometimes he may 
be right; for frequently a layman can see dan- 
gers that one in the work does not see because 
of his close contacts with the problem. But by 
and large the legislator responds to about the 
same stimuli as the rest of us. He often builds 
up a defense mechanism as a result of continu- 
ous and sustained pressure. 


When you see the selfishness back of much 
proposed legislation it is not surprising that a 
member looks cynically upon many a good meas- 
ure. If you had a thousand or more bills to vote 
upon—any one of which may contain a hidden 
barb—you might get skeptical too. In the case 
of school legislation there is a double pressure— 
from the educator for progress, from the tax- 
payer for conservation—and he must be respon- 
sive to both. We school people see so much that 
needs doing that we may become overzealous, 
but it certainly is our duty to try to improve the 
schools, to safeguard the children, to make the 
state a better place in which to live. 





We have grown so fast in material things 
that our education and our social life in general 
are far behind. Life conditions change with such 
rapidity that the things we used yesterday are 
out of date long before they have been worn 
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out. Business scraps its obsolete or obsolescent 
machinery—or fails. We too must do this, but 
it’s mighty hard to convince people that the 
education of the fathers, good as it was, does 
not meet the needs of a new day. Therefore any 
proposed legislation that looks forward is sub- 
jected to intense and critical analysis. Of course 
this happens in other fields as well. It’s very 
hard to visualize a social change that comes 
about slowly and that uproots old habits, old 
thought patterns, old idealisms, and which in- 
volves a rather large expenditure of money. The 
sighing for old customs, old practices, and old 
schools is a beautiful tribute to the days that are 
gone, but whether we like it or not “new occa- 
sions teach new duties’ and we must be mov- 
ing. Our social, economic, and educational life 
is now far behind our mechanical and scientific 
development. 

We need to recognize that law should be the 
formal enactment of a principle pretty well 
agreed to; that is, law should formulate rather 
than invent. For that reason most laws have to 
be compromises of the ideal and the real. We 
are likely to be idealists—at least as educators 
we should be. Legislators have to be realists; at 
least they try to be. Our Wisconsin retirement 
law shows the effects of both factors—and it’s 
a good law. There are some arbitrary elements, 
but in order to get it at all they had to be ac- 
cepted, and we are grateful for such a forward 
looking statute. 


Of one thing you may be sure; that in all edu- 
cational legislation you will find the socialist 
and labor representatives eager to support the 
schools. I suspect this comes from the fact that 
most of their thinking is done in terms of so- 
cial rather than individual units. In other groups 
the personal equation counts for more, although 
there are here group cleavages, especially in 
matters involving control and expenditures of 
state funds. One fears too much centralization, 
another deplores the mounting costs, this one 
finds the schools impractical, that one fears that 
there is no moral instruction; and so on through 
the whole catalog of educational criticism. To- 
day a man holding an important state office said 
to me, “You fellows are on the wrong track. 
The more education we have the worse off the 
country gets.’ He believed it too, and was jus- 
tifying his conclusions by observations about 
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drinking at home-coming. Well, if you start 
with that premise, where do you come out? 
You may answer. 


Perhaps in the hurly-burly of the legislative 
session many such generalizations will be made. 
[t's our business to build up a faith in educa- 
tion by trying even more than we now do to 
make the schoois more effective, to emphasize 
idealism, to feel that in the expenditure of the 
taxpayers’ money we are but stewards and must 
make it count to the last penny. Perhaps, even, 
we must say with Thoreau, ‘“Lessen your de- 
nominator.” Maybe happiness lies in making 
better use of our present achievements. As some 
one puts it, “there was as much happiness on 
the rag carpet of your grandmother's front 
room, as there is on the oriental rug of the 
studio room of your wife’s modern home.” 


Sincerely, 


John Schoolmaster 





The Holy Night 


An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


ERE is Mary in the stable-cave at Bethle- 
hem, with her newborr child Jesus. The 
shepherds with their dog have come in 

from the open fields to see Him, and some of 
the angels who sang at His birth have lingered 
to wonder over Him. Joseph in the background 
is trying to lead the donkey further away. Mean- 
while, Mary bends over her little child with 
adoring love. 


This is the first satisfactory representation of 
a baby in the whole history of painting. It is 
also the first picture in which the light is rep- 
resented as coming from a source within the pic- 
ture, from an object itself luminous. 


Correggio shows us Jesus as already “The 
Light of the World.” The glory of His face 
makes His mother radiant. The peasant woman, 
almost dazzled with it, is raising her hand to 
shield her eyes. The old shepherd makes a 
gesture of astonishment at such miraculous bril- 
liancy. It spot-lights the angels above, warms 


the whole interior of the cave, and makes the 
far-off dawn look pale in comparison. 


Do you suppose that Correggio tried to tell 
us that what we see here was true not only that 
night, but in his own day as well? And is true 
in ours? Some, like Joseph, are too busy with 
their labors to see “The Light of the World.” 
Some see it and wonder like the shepherds. 
Some, like Mary, bend in adoration ; while those 
from another world desire to lool: into this mys- 
tery and fold their hands in reverence before it. 

In any case, “This is the light that lighteth 


every man that cometh into the world,” just as 
this little baby lights everything in the picture, 





The Holy Night Correaggio 
even Joseph and the donkey, the head of the 
shepherd’s dog, the leaves of the plants growing 
in the foreground, and the very sticks and stones 
of the earth. 


When such a light.appeared in the darkness, 
it made indeed a Holy Night, a night never to 
be forgotten, a night whose memory is kept 
fresh by every letter we write and every docu- 
ment we print with its date upon it. For it is 
from the birth of Christ that our years are 
numbered. 
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Teaching Indian Life in the Third Grade 


By ALICE BRADY 
Public Schools, Manitowoc, Wis. 


MUSEUM in a teacher’s room motivated 

this work. Several unusual articles per- 

taining to Indian life were assembled, and 
the pupils suggested that an Indian village be 
built. 

Because this group of foreign children had 
hitherto been so indifferent, the teacher wel- 
comed this first indication of interest. The chil- 
dren discovered that in order to know how to 
build an Indian village they would have to read. 
They prepared bibliographies on Indian life. 
The oral reading was concerned with the inter- 
esting stories of Indian habits and amusements, 
while the work reading was based on the pupils’ 
ability to construct an Indian village upon the 
sand table according to written directions. 

Tepees about six inches high were made 


sufficiently durable. After measuring for the 
amount of cloth needed, several pupils went to 
a store and purchased twenty-five yards of brown 
cambric. This was sewed to the tepee frame. 

Further reading at the public library revealed 
to the children that the Indians had pictures 
painted on their tepees, so they painted on their 
tepee the moon, the sun, many birds, bears, buf- 
faloes, papooses, chiefs of warrior tribes, coun- 
cils of war, hunting scenes, and canoes. 

A very attractive tripod was made and fifty 
cut-outs of Indian life were pasted upon the 
black paper which covered the tripod. The 
weaving of rugs is often mentioned in Indian 
stories, so the pupils brought cloth from home 
and wove six Indian rugs. Those rugs were used 
in the tepee. 
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“Heap Big Injuns” in Manitowoc Schools 


Cigar boxes were used to obtain the wood for 
the carving of Indians. The pupils were not 
content when the small tepees were peopled 
with Indians, but expressed a desire to make a 
large tepee into which they could go and be real 
Indians. An excursion was made to nearby 
woods to get the proper poles and sticks for 
the tepee. The tepee was covered with brown 
wrapping paper at first and the pupils re-acted 
to this by saying they wished to cover their 
tepees with cloth because the paper was not 
190 


Their next ambition was to dress as Indians 
do. The pupils were allowed to remain dressed 
in Indian costumes as much of the time as they 
wished. The purpose was to create real Indian 
environment. The tepee was peopled with In- 
dians of various sizes. The boys made cradles 
for the papooses. Smooth boards were used with 
a small roof nailed on one end to shelter the 
child. Dark dolls were tied in the cradle and 
straps were placed on the back of the cradle to 
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fasten it to the pupil who impersonated the In- 
dian mother. 

In language class the children reported upon 
many stories which they read. The story “Hold- 
ing an Indian Council’ was told, dramatized, 
and written. Each one of the three groups in 
the room chose a name for his tribe. At the be- 
ginning of the council each tribe came with his 
chief. Peace was made among the warring tribes 
and the pipe of peace was smoked. War was 
declared on other Indians and a war dance which 
had been prepared was given. The spontaneous 
conversation indicated the pupils’ knowledge of 
their topic. 

An informal discussion as to what Indian 
topic would form the basis for an auditorium 
meeting indicated that the children had acquired 
a broad knowledge of the important events in 
Indian life. They decided to dramatize “The 
Corn Feast,” the story of which appeared in the 
Riverside Third Reader. This play was planned 
and executed by the pupils; the teacher’s part 
was to guide and stimulate, rather than to do 
the planning. 

In music the pupils sang Indian songs. In 
art they made Indian costumes, decorated their 
totem pole and tepee, and assembled and studied 
fifty pictures of Indian life. In vocabulary work 
they charted the large number of new words 
which they used. In arithmetic they learned how 
to measure for their construction work and they 
constructed money problems necessary in Indian 
trading. In construction work they made the 
tepees, the totem pole, the cradle, the rugs, and 
they carved twenty-five Indians. They dressed 
those Indians as squaws, papooses, and chiefs. 
In reading, the new attitude of absorption in 
this Indian material replaced the old attitude of 
indifference. In language new life was devel- 
oped in this group; the pupils talked because 
they had something they wished to say. 

During one language period the pupils de- 
cided to write to some Indian Reservation to in- 
vite some well informed Indian to visit the 
grade and tell them actual stories of Indians. 
Here a real motive for writing a good letter 
originated, because the best letter would be se- 
lected and mailed. We expect to have this vis- 
itor soon. 

I do not believe the information the pupils 
gained was the most valuable result of this unit 
of work. The greatest value lies in the changed 
attitude toward school and life of forty boys and 
girls. 
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Why start 

Pushing up the Daisies 
Before you 

Have to? 
Tuberculosis 
Discovered EARLY 
and TREATED 
Promptly 

Is usually CURABLE. 
The boys in the 
Mahogany vests 
With Silver Handles 
Put off KNOWING 
And 

Put off TREATING. 
Don’t join them! 
Incidentally, 
Christmas Seals 
Fight Tuberculosis. 
Buy them 

and Use them. 


Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Assn. 











_... Editorial Review .... 


THE OBLIGATION 
OF A CONTRACT 


THE WISCONSIN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION has from 
time to time warned teach- 
ers of irresponsible salesmen attempting to sell 
useless and out-of-date material. In so doing 
the JoURNAL felt that it was rendering a serv- 
ice. It will continue to keep an eye on unscru- 
pulous propositions which were made for teach- 
ers to bite on. 

On the other hand, the advice of the Jour- 
NAL should not be used as an excuse to justify 
unethical business practices on the part of teach- 
ers. Complaint has come to us of instances of 
repudiation of contract for supplementary edu- 
cational material and the suggestion is made 
that the conduct of the individuals involved is 
based on the psychology developed by the nec- 
essary publicity that was given to fake com- 
panies and wrong standards of public ethics. 
If the practice were wide-spread, we should in- 
deed be very sorry for we should feel that sin- 
cere efforts of the JOURNAL had been misinter- 
preted. 

The school people of Wisconsin are members 
of a profession in which there are revolutionary 
changes almost daily. Keeping abreast of the 
times is one of the problems of the teacher. 
The medium through which the teacher may 
come in contact with the newer thought are the 
summer school, literature, and lectures. We are 
not dictating what teachers shall purchase in the 
way of new books or literature, or whether she 
shall purchase any at all. We do suggest care- 
ful consideration and discrimination before con- 
tracts are signed; but when a contract is en- 
tered into between salesmen and teachers, the 
ethics of our profession demand that both the 
legal and moral obligations involved be recog- 
nized by the individual parties. thereto. 

* * # 

Louise has contributed an- 
other _ communication. 
Much of it we should like 
to publish, for it deals with an annual problem 
at the Representative Assembly meeting which 
in the name of common sense ought to be cor- 
rected. We sympathize with Louise in condemn- 
ing the waste of considerable valuable time 
when matters of great significance are demand- 
ing consideration by the teachers of Wisconsin. 
We do not believe that the dilemma in which 
the conference found itself was a result of mal- 


Don’t ABANDON 
THE SHIP 
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ice aforethought. It grew out of suggestions 
which apparently were made for the purpose of 
economizing time, but the net result was the di- 
rect opposite. We would like to publish her 
description of the performance, for we believe 
it might help prevent repetition next year. But 
Louise uses some very caustic adjectives. It is 
a rule of publishers, that contributors of com- 
munications for publication shall reveal their 
identity. If Louise will identify herself to us we 
shall be glad to publish her letter. This does 
not imply that her name will be attached to the 
communication. 

We cannot agree with Louise’s ‘never again” 
conclusions. Problems are not solved that way. 
The educational forces of Wisconsin have seri- 
ous problems ahead. As professional people we 
ought to be big enough to brush aside the little 
stumbling blocks, to keep our eye on the bigger 
things, and to approach our problems coura- 
geously, open-mindedly, and earnestly. Nothing 
is to be gained by running away from them, 
and much may be sacrificed. We hope that more 
Louises will come back to the Delegate Assem- 
bly next year, take things in hand, and make it 
the earnest, dignified, serious conference that it 
should be. 

* * % 


May THEY Too, 
SEE THE LIGHT 


More than half of the stu- 
dents in attendance at the 
1928 summer session of 
the University of Wisconsin were engaged in 
school work. Perhaps the same proportion would 
hold in many other schools. Thousands of other 
school teachers traveled and studied during the 
summer months, the better to prepare them- 
selves for their tasks. Still other thousands are 
continuing to study and work, work and study. 
Some ten thousand invested. their time and a 
good share of a week’s salary in attending the 
annual professional conference in Milwaukee. 

And many communities appreciate the pro- 
gressive, professional spirit of their teachers 
and they show their appreciation by substantial 
recognition through the salary schedule. 

Some communities are outspoken in their ap- 
preciation. Witness the following from _ the 
Delavan Republican: 


This event [the state meeting] serves as a reminder 
of the important place our system of education occu- 
pies in our civic life and of the important position 
that our teachers fill. It is well that we are reminded 
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of this important position, as teachers have much to 
do in moulding the character of the boys and girls 
in our schools; the schools supplementing the home 
training and the teacher taking the place of the 
parents. 

No one denies that one of the greatest and best 
factors in the mental, physical, and moral develop- 
ment of our people, and one making for the progress 
and security of democratic citizenship is our public 
school education. 

This vast constructive activity goes on year after 
year and without much friction, and the public gives 
the same but little attention. 

Our experiment in democracy, however, would be 
doubtfully successful were it not for the educational 
foundation laid for it in the growing life of the youth 
of our country. The home, the church, and the school 
are the very foundation of our civilization, and each 
takes an important part in developing our youth. 
Many times the heavy burden falls on our teachers. 
This ought not to be forgotten by the public in gen- 
eral. The teacher is a great public servant and should 
receive the hearty support of all. 

The law permitting teachers to attend such conven- 
tions is a good one and the benefits to be derived 
from such conventions are many. 


Most boards of education are surveying their 
responsibility with clear vision, but not all have 
yet reached the clear. Contrast with the above 
the refusal of a board to permit its teachers to 
attend their annual state educational and profes- 
sional conference. Happily the latter type are 
in the minority. Hasten the day when they too, 
may see the light. 

* * * 


THE EARLY Bird ~~ “The early bird catches the 
AND THE WORM~ worm’ isan old saw that 

has gained some credence 
by long usage. Whether or not there was ever 
any truth in it, the suggestion surely is repudi- 
ated by present day practices. Take, for exam- 
ple, the committee meeting. The bird who is 
on time is usually compelled to wait anywhere 
from a quarter of an hour to an hour. Fre- 
quently the chairman is late and, of course, it 
is too much to expect a majority in anything 
less than half an hour. 

The average man, it is estimated, spends 
about two weeks of eight hour days each year 
in a useless attempt to remove superfluous bris- 
tles from his physiognomy. ‘‘Milady’’ takes 
about the same amount of time to powder her 
nose. But if statistics were available, the time 
wasted in tonsorial embellishment and cosmetic 
adornment would be negligible in comparison 
with the time wasted in waiting for the other 
members of a committee. Does the early bird 
catch the worm or is he penalized for prompt- 
ness? 


Our MEMBERSHIP The appeal for members in 
the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association has met with generous response. 
Yet we are far from 100%. Some cities, some 
counties, and some private and state institutions 
have “come through” well. Others have not 
been heard from. The Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation is the association of all the teachers 
of the state. It has at heart the interest of all 
the teachers of the state. It concerns itself with 
the problems of all the teachers of the state. 
Any advantage that may come as a result of the 
cooperative effort of teachers through the As- 
sociation will redound to the advantages of all 
the teachers of the state. That all should par- 
ticipate in results is fair and just, and that all 
should participate in any effort that produces 
results is in keeping with the spirit of democ- 
racy in education. 
* * * 
Again we hear echoes of 
school strikes. In one city 
the children struck because 
the board of education 
planned changes in school organization which, 
it is said, would have resulted in advantage to 
both system and students. In another case stu- 
dents struck because the principal declared cer- 
tain football players ineligible because of low 
scholastic records. In both cases they were un- 
doubtedly supported by unwise parents who 
failed to recognize the injustice thus visited 
upon their own children. And what a contrast 
to former practices, when chastisement in school 
was frequently followed by something more se- 
vere at home. The old days are gone. New ones 
have brought many advantages and marvelous 
opportunities for youth. But with the old days 
have passed much of the old philosophy and 
many of the old institutions. To be sure, there 
are replacements in modern life, but they are 
not substitutes. The modern garage, for exam. 
ple, is not designed for the peculiar service ren- 
dered in the making of men and women by the 
old woodshed which it replaced. The woodshed 
was formerly a factor in school strike preven- 


SCHOOL STRIKES 
AND THE 
WOoDSHED 


tion. * * 
THE The parent teacher asso- 
| a oe. ciation may be an agency 


in more skillful school 
work. Certainly the educative process does not 
stop when the child leaves the schoolroom. Co- 
ordination of the efforts of the home and the 
school are essential for maximum achievement. 
It can best be brought about through the parent 
teacher association. 














State Department of Public Instruction 


By a Member of the Staff 


SOME CouRT DECISIONS 


Section 40.85 is Constitutional 


HE constitutionality of 40.85 laws of 1927 
T was upheld in a recent decision of the 

Wisconsin Supreme Court in the case of 
State of Wisconsin ex rel G. F. Zilisch, S. J. 
Banker, Fred Kelling, C. F. Kopp, and Wil- 
liam Weber, petitioners and Respondents vs. 
Otto Auer, Clerk of Joint School District No. 
8, of the Town of Aztalan and Farmington, 
and the village of Johnson Creek, Jefferson 
county, Wisconsin. 

The appeal was from an order of the County 
Court of Jefferson County, John G. Conway, 
Judge. 

Section 40.85, Statutes of 1927, applies to 
high school districts other than Union Districts 
which consist of territory both within and with- 
out the corporate limits of a city or village. It 
provides that any portions of such district lying 
outside the village or city limits shall be de- 
tached whenever at least seventy-five percent of 
the electors and the owners of more than one- 
half of the taxable property in the area sought 
to be detached shall sign and file with the clerk 
of such district an application for detachment. 
The order of detachment is signed by the town 
boards of the towns in which the territory to be 
detached is located. Some discretion is allowed 
by the town boards in determining whether the 
detached territory shall be attached to an ad- 
joining district or shall be organized into a 
new district in case there is an assessed valua- 
tion of at least seventy-five thousand dollars. 

Following are excerpts from the Supreme 
Court decision: 

“The fundamental question presented by the 
case on its merits is whether section 40.85 of 
the statutes is in conflict with the mandate of 
the constitution of Wisconsin that ‘the legisla- 
ture shall provide by law for the establishment 
of district schools, which shall be as nearly uni- 
form as practicable.’ ’’ Constitution, section 3, 
article X. 

“The problem presented is whether the uni- 
formity required by this section relates to the 
method of establishing school districts or to the 
schools maintained therein after districts have 
been established. If the uniformity relates to 
the method of establishment, we do not see 
how this statute can be sustained. On the other 
hand, if the requirement of uniformity applies 
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only to the schools that are maintained in dis- 
tricts after they are created, the statute is a 
valid legislative enactment.” 

It is significant that this constitutional provi- 
sion applies to “the establishment of district 
schools,”’—not to the establishment of school 
districts. “Induction into the family of local gov- 
ernments is quite a different thing from exer- 
cising the functions of such government after 
having been thus inducted. The cne involves 
action prior to reaching the system, the other 
implies action after becoming a constituent part 
of it.” Chicago & Northwestern Ry. Co., v. 
Langlade Co., 56 Wis., 614, 623, N. W. 


An examination of the debates in the con- 
ventions that framed our present constitution 
and the constitution of 1846 (which contained 
a similar provision) discloses that the members 
of those conventions, when they were framing 
the article relating to schools, were concerned. 
not with the method of forming school dis- 
tricts, but with the character of instruction that 
should be given in those schools after the dis- 
tricts were formed,—with the training that these 
schools should give to the future citizens of 
Wisconsin. 

Viewing the terms of this constitutional pro- 
vision in the light of its express terms as well 
as of the purpose which actuated those who 
drafted it, we conclude that the requirement as 
to uniformity applies to the districts after they 
are formed,—to the character of the instruction 
given, rather than to the means by which they 
are established and their boundaries fixed.” 





Interpretation of Section 40.34 


gh ene coming to the Department of 
Public Instruction indicate a wide-spread in- 
terest in an October decision by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court in a transportation case appealed 
from the Circuit Court of Clark county. The 
latter decision held that transportation was man- 
datory on the part of school boards in all cases 
where the children reside more than two miles 
from school. The Supreme Court practically re- 
verses the Circuit Court decision in reference to 
the mandatory provision and leaves the inter- 
pretation where it was prior to the litigation. 
That is to say, school boards are not obliged to 
provide the transportation unless specifically au- 
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thorized and directed so to do by the electors 
at the annual school meeting or at a special 
meeting called for the purpose of arranging 
matters. However, under the decision the par- 
ent does not lose the privilege of providing 
transportation for his own children and receiv- 
ing the lawful compensation of thirty cents a 
day for the first child, twenty cents for the sec- 
ond child, and ten cents for each child in ex- 
cess of two in the same family. 

The variety of interpretations of this statute 
by the attorney general and different courts 
arises from the seemingly inexcusable ambiguity 
in the phraseology of the law. The Supreme 
Court takes cognizance of the confusing and 
contradictory provisions of this particular stat- 
ute in the following words: 


“We are aware that persuasive argument can 
be made against the construction which we have 
placed upon the statute. It is considered, how- 
ever, that the conclusion at which we have ar- 
tived, everything being taken into considera- 
tion, gives effect to the terms of the statute as 
he legislature intended it to operate, particu- 
arly having in view the legislative policy of re- 
quiring all children of school age to attend 
school. If we are in error, the legislature at its 
next session can make its intention more ex- 
plicit.” 
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BIENNIAL REPORT 


yg preparation of the biennial report of 
the department for the years 1926-28 is 
almost completed. In addition to the statistics 
paralleling those which have appeared in past 
biennial reports, there are special articles on the 
new equalization law and how it will affect vari- 
ous schools, a history of the progress that has 
been made in the preparation of teachers, ac- 
counts of the special activities that have been 
carried on by members of the department, and 
a chapter on the progress of work in special 
education for handicapped children. 


Other subjects which receive attention are: 
High schools, state graded schools, rural edu- 
cation, certification of teachers, special subjects 
offered in the schools, building programs and 
surveys, extra-curricular activities in the schools, 
library progress, the important legislation which 
was enacted during the biennium, and a study 
of Indian education in the state. 


It is hoped that the report will be printed 
at an early date in order that it may be in the 
hands of the legislature early during the com- 
ing session of that body. 





The Wealth 


O WONDER that Alexander carried the 
Iliad with him in his expeditions in a 
precious casket. A written word is the choicest 
of relics. It is something at once more intimate 
with us and more universal than any other work 
of art nearest to life itself. It may be translated 
into every language, and not only read but ac- 
tually breathed from all human lips;—not be 
represented on canvas or in marble only, but be 
carved out of the breath of life itself. The sym- 
bol of an ancient man’s thought becomes a 
modern man’s speech. Two thousand summers 
have imparted to the monuments of Grecian 
literature, as to her marbles, only a maturer 


of the World 


golden and autumnal tint, for they have carried 
their own serene and celestial atmosphere into 
all lands to protect them against the corrosion 
of time. Books are the treasured wealth of the 
world and the fit inheritance of generations and 
nations. Books, the oldest and the best, stand 
naturally and rightfully on the shelves of every 
cottage. They have no cause of their own to 
plead, but while they enlighten and sustain the 
reader, his common sense will not refuse them. 
Their authors are natural and irresistible aris- 
tocracy in every society, and, more than kings 
or emperors, exert an influence on mankind. 


—Henry D. Thoreau 






































HE 1928 Representative Assembly of the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association met in 
the First M. E. Church, Milwaukee, 

Thursday, November 8 at 1:45 P. M. President 
Cooley presided. Miss Sarah C. Walsh, chair- 
man of the Credentials Committee, reported 305 
delegates entitled to representation. 

The names of Merle C. Palmer, Columbus, 
C. G. Stangel, Manitowoc, and Ethel Gardner, 
Milwaukee, were placed in nomination for presi- 
dent. On the final ballot Mr. Palmer received 
157 votes and Mr. Stangel 106. Mr. Palmer was 
declared elected. 

The following vice-presidents were elected: 
Miss Alice Byrne, La Crosse, first vice-presi- 
dent; Lester Conger, Kohler, second vice-presi- 
dent; and William Skowland, Oshkosh, third 
vice-president. 

B. E. McCormick was elected secretary for 
the ensuing year. 

Guy F. Loomis was elected treasurer for the 
period of three years. 

Miss Elizabeth Waters, Fond du Lac, and 
Henry Kircher, Sheboygan, were elected to the 
Executive Committee to succeed themselves. 

The budget recommended by the Executive 
Committee was presented and adopted. 

Miss Ethel M. Gardner, chairman of the 
Committee on Reorganization, reported as fol- 
lows: 


Your Committee on Reorganization and Coop- 
eration with the Presidents of District Associa- 
tions respectfully submits the following report 
of progress: 

The present chairman was appointed in Au- 
gust after the resignation of Superintendent 
Gosling of Madison and the first meeting of the 
committee was held in Madison, September 22. 
The members present were Schofield of 
Eau Claire, L. R. Creutz of Janesville, George V. 
Kelley of Princeton, Secretary McCormick, and 
the chairman. It was decided to make an inten- 
sive study of the sectional plan of organization 
and five or six states were selected as typical. 
A questionnaire was sent to the secretaries of 
these states. Their replies have been summarized 
by the Secretary and are presented to you in 
printed form. 

A second meeting of the committee was held 
in Milwaukee, October 26, at which these replies 
were discussed and a questionnaire was formu- 
lated to be sent to the presidents of the district 
associations. The members present at this meet- 
ing were George V. Kelley of Princeton, I. O. 
Hubbard of Ashland, Secretary McCormick, and 
the chairman. 

The committee plans an intensive study of the 
constitutions of the states whose tabulated re- 
plies have been submitted, as well as a confer- 
ence with the presidents of the district associa- 
tions. 

The committee feels that it has just begun its 
work, which should not he comnleted without 
considerable study and deliberation. 
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The 1928 Representative Assembly 


The report was adopted and a motion that the 
committee be continued to complete its work 
prevailed. 

Mr. L. P. Goodrich, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Group Insurance, reported for the 
Committee as follows: 


Your committee authorized at the 1927 meet- 
ing of this body and appointed by the past 
President, Miss Elizabeth McCormick, to study 
the problem of Group Insurance, submit the fol- 
lowing report: 

Group insurance has come to be a very com- 
mon plan of securing protection for employed 
groups in industry. It has also found consider- 
able application among teaching groups. 

For teaching groups, it offers the following 
advantages: 


1. Cheaper 
tion. 

2. Universal eligibility. All teachers of a teach- 
ing group may be covered at a uniform rate 
without discrimination in regard to age, 
sex, or physical condition. 

3. A contract policy may be devised to suit the 
requirements of a teaching group. 

4. In case of life policies, the future eligibility 
to insurance is guaranteed. 

5. Insured act as their own agents in securing 
insurance and adjusting claims. 


rates; approximately 25% reduc- 


Group health policies offer the advantages of 
any term insurance policy at a cheaper rate. 

Health and accident insurance contracts may 
contain any of the standard clauses typical of 
such policies. As in all insurance of a sound na- 
ture, the insured gets a return value propor- 
tional to the amount invested. 

Several cities, notably Cincinnati, have worked 
out plans of group insurance which have given 
a high degree of satisfaction. 

7 Several states have experimented with group 
insurance on a state-wide basis through the 
state association with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Missouri alone reports a satisfactory plan. 
They have applied it only to life insurance. 
Their rates vary from $7.00 for $1000.00 to $31.00 
for $5000.00 of insurance. Oklahoma tried out a 
plan and abandoned it. Texas reported such a 
plan as impossible after two years of investiga- 
tion. Kansas investigated the problem and de- 
cided it to be impractical. 

_ Arguments advanced against the Plan of group 
insurance are: 


1. The master policy is cancelled if the number 
of teachers participating falls below the 
stated percentage. 

. Younger teachers are not sufficiently inter- 
ested to adopt the plan. Oklahoma reported 
the interest was confined to teachers over 
thirty-five years of age. 

3. If a uniform rate is applied, it is more fa- 

vorable to older teachers. 

4. If a step-rate plan is folowed, teachers lose 
interest. 

. Companies have generally found their first 
rates too low, so that an upward revision 
became necessary for renewal of insurance 
contracts. 


to 


en 


In conclusion—Your committee is not ready 
to recommend that our state association adont a 
group insurance plan for the state as a whole. 
The administrative problem is too involved to be 
entered upon hastily. Insurance needs to be sold 
even to people who need it. To maintain 75% 
of the membership of the association under a 
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blanket policy is no small problem. This is es- 
pecially true in case of health and accident poli- 
cies renewable each year. 

We find, however, that a high degree of suc- 
cess may be obtained through local teachers’ 
associations. Such policies are simpler in admin- 
istration and may be adapted to salary schedules 
and local conditions. We recommend that a fur- 
ther study of group insurance be made through 
our state association, that information regarding 
types of policies and forms of insurance be com- 
piled, that the state association furnish aid and 
information to teaching groups desiring to un- 
dertake group insurance. Your committee feels 
that the experience of such local groups to- 
gether with the developments in other state 
groups will furnish a basis for future decision 
in regard to a state group insurance plan. 


The report was adopted and a motion to con- 
tinue the committee prevailed. 

In presenting the report of the Committee on 
Necrology, Miss Elizabeth McCormick, Supe- 
rior, said, 


“In a message to Congress George Washing- 
ton said, ‘Knowledge in every country is the 
surest basis of public happiness.’ He sounded 
one of the’ keynotes of American philosophy. A 
sublime faith in the efficacy of learning, in the 
development of character, was never greater in 
America than it is today. This is largely because 
teachers down through the years have played 
such a large part in the preservation of the best 
in American life and institutions. 

We are proud of our educational system in 
Wisconsin, but we must never forget that its 
development has been an evolutionary process 
and that it is the result of the service of many 
teachers gone before. 

We may be justly proud of our contributions 
to the present day schools, but we must remem- 
ber that we are enjoying the fruits of the 
labors of a great body of men and women teach- 
ers who in Wisconsin classrooms helped to keep 
alive faith, lofty aspirations, and deep devotion 
to fundamental principles. It is fitting that we 
should nause once each year in our deliberations 
to recall for a moment our co-workers who have 
been taken from our ranks. It is our duty at 
this time to hand in a roll of the’dead, the names 
of those peace heroes who during the present 
year have passed on to that unknown realm of 
greater light from which no man returns. 

May we say to the spirits of those men and 
women, unknown and known, to those teachers 
whose careers have involved sacrifice, self de- 
nial, moral courage, and high ideals of useful- 
ness and service that they have not worked in 
vain. that we have taken the torch from their 
failing hands, determined to carry on. 

We propose that we here assembled shall rise, 
and, standing for a moment, offer silent prayer 
that God may lead them to a just reward for 
their labors and may let fall His fullest blessing 
upon those who remain to continue their work 
among the children of the state.” 


(The list reported by the Necrology Committee 
is not published herewith for the reason that 
notices have appeared heretofore in the Wis- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. The office 
of the Association will be pleased to furnish 
the list upon inquiry.) 

Mr. C. J. Anderson, Madison, chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions, presented the 
following: 


[ 
The problem of teacher training has been with 
us since the first school was organized. The 
short period of the professional life of teachers, 


the tremendous annual turn-over, and the salary 
competition of commercial occupations have se- 
riously limited the length of the training period 
and have modified the character of teacher 
training instruction. This has resulted in an 
over emphasis upon the machinery of educa- 
tional administration and the machinery of teach- 
ing, which in turn have tended to formalize, 
mechanize, and standardize public education. 
The master teacher should be free to guide 
wisely the educational development of the boys 
and girls to the goal of self-thinking, creative- 
ness, leadership, and independence. The problem 
of teacher training is to develop such master 
teachers. The problem of educational adminis- 
tration is to provide for them the freedom essen- 
tial to their educational task. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association expresses 
its belief that the problems of teacher training 
and educational administration both focus upon 
the child to be educated and that neither can 
make an advance without the cooperation of the 
other. It believes that both teacher training in- 
stitutions and school administrators should re- 
evaluate their functions and practice,—the one 
to make possible the training of teachers who 
have sound scholarship, a clear vision of the 
educational goals, and a technical professional 
training giving them command over methodol- 
ogy rather than enslaving them to this machin- 
ery, the other to provide school conditions which 
will ;mg@ke, possible the full utilization of the 
wise: leadership of such master teachers. 

The Wisconsin Teachers Association recog- 
nizes that the problem of preparation of teach- 
ers for the schools of Wisconsin is four-fold in 
character: 

1. The selection of candidates for teacher 

training. 

2. A teacher training program. 

3. The wise placement of teachers. 

4. A follow-up program during the appren- 

ticeship or proving year. 

To command the services of such teachers the 
state and local school systems should provide 
adequate salaries and secure tenure. 


II 

Religious, political, and commercial propa- 
ganda have no place in our schools and the pol- 
icy and efforts of any agency to use the schools 
for such purposes should be and is condemned 
Those administering our schools must not allow 
themselves, the schools, and the pupils, to. be 
used, by means of essay contests, letter writing 
contests, special days and special weeks, and in 
other ingenious ways, to promote the special 
interests of commercial political or religious 
groups. 

On the other hand no school system can be 
free unless it is untrammeled in its search for 
and use of source materials. The teachers of our 
schools are men and women of intelligence 
For any group of laymen to say to them that 
informational pamphlets, newspapers, magazines, 
periodicals, books, and other educational mate- 
rials will not be permitted in school buildings 
and must not be used because pamphlets often 
bear the names of the companies manufacturing 
or distributing the product described, because 
newspapers are partisan, because magazines 
print controversial articles, because periodicals 
present material not in selected textbooks, be- 
eause books often present facts which are not 
in accord wih the particular views of the spe- 
cial group,—would constitute a policy which 
could not and should not be tolerated. 

It is important that in their effort to guide 
boys and girls in their development as _ self- 
thinking, discriminating, intelligent, and inde- 
pendent men and women, our teachers must not 
be hampered by prescribed methods or material. 
Freedom in the use of both is essential to free 
schools and free citizens. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association renew its pledge to main 
tain a free public school system, and recommend 
to the delegate assembly the authorization of a 
committee to advise with the executive commit- 
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tee concerning the use of textbooks and all 
other source materials in the schools of the 
state to formulate a statement indicating the 
principles of school administraion and procedure 
which should guide school authorities and teach- 
ers in handling material which might be classed 
as propaganda. 
Iil 

Teachers are vitally concerned in the Retire- 
ment Fund. They are paying into the fund in 
good faith, expecting that when the time comes 
to retire there will be no question about their 
annuities. 

To maintain the integrity of the funds the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association believes that 
they should be handled by a non-political, un- 
selfish administration, reinforced by such expert 
service as would be demanded by any private 
investment of similar proportions. 


IV 
The Wisconsin Teachers Association renews 
its approval and support of the Wisconsin pro- 
gram of education as formulated by the Wis- 
consin Department of Public Instruction. It ex- 
presses its belief that more adequate state 
financial support of high schools should be pro- 
vided in order to make possible a good high 
school within the reach of every boy and girl 
in the state. 
Vv 
The Wisconsin Teachers Association herewith 
records its approval of the Wisconsin Part Time 
Vocational School law which recognizes that if 
full time regular employment is to be made 
possible for those over eighteen years of age, 
it can best be achieved by making certain that 
educational opportunity is assured those below 
eighteen while employed. 


VI 

The Wiscomsin Teachers Association deeply 
appreciates the genuine spirit of hospitality, 
courtesy, and help evinced by the City of Mil- 
waukee and its educational and commercial or- 
ganizations. It further recognizes and commends 
the splendid interest and cooperation of the 
communities, schools, and leadership which have 
made possible our all-state orchestra and chorus. 


The following resolution offered by Miss Jen- 
nie Lorenz, Sheboygan, was adopted: 


“Resolved, that the Executive Committee of 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association take under 
advisement the following precedents and report 
its findings back to the Delegate Assembly at 
the next annual meeting in 1929. 


1. Are the best interests of education served 
by the present ruling that all work towards 
the Master’s Degree in education must be 
done in residence, or should proper credit 
1 cra for superior work done in this 
ield. 


. Would not the best interests of education 
be better served by permitting residence 
credi towards a Master’s Degree in educa- 
tion to be earned from the Extension Divi- 
sion Graduate Course of the University of 
Wisconsin, provided such courses are given 
by instructors, honored with graduate rec- 
ognition of similar courses when given on 
the campus. 


we 


A motion offered by William F. Simmons of 
Milwaukee extending an invitation to the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers Federation to meet 
in the city of Milwaukee in 1929 was presented 
and adopted. 


The meeting adjourned at 4:15 P. M. 
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A Teacher 


Here you are— 

Correcting papers with a blue pencil, 

In your careful script. 

Yes, here. you sit among 

A hundred solemn boys and girls, their heads 

Bent studiously over Latin grammar; 

Here, in your blue frock, you sit, 

Sedately scanning pages for queer lapses 

In English pronouns, or in statements like: 

“This man, Ben Jonson, wrote ‘Go Lovely Rose;’’ 

And down your expert pencil swoops, correcting 

Decisively. And I am wondering... 

For I can see you in a clean white kitchen 

Where odors of round golden bread puddings are 
mingled 

With fruity apple smells. 

And, instead 

Of saying to Joseph Bernardi in class next day 

“Please study up on this man, Edmund Waller, 

You seem to scorn his right to live, completely.” 

You are reproving your young son for eating 

Too eagerly from his deep bowl of bread 

And creamy milk. 

And though your words are clipped and sober, you 

Can feel your heart within you singing anthems; 

Feel it shouting; 

Feel it singing exultantly, ; 

“Oh, the darling! My own, my own dear faulty 
little boy!” 


> 


But no. 
I must remember you're a teacher; 
Here you sit— 
Correcting papers with a blue pencil 
In your careful script. 
—Peggy Stineback, '28 
Western High School, Detroit 





To Teachers 


I've brought to you the molten treasure 

Of my mind to cast and mold into some currency 

Of greater worth. 

I've bound the wandering ways of youth 

Down to the hard conformity of books. 

I set my eyes upon the words of Greece and Rome 

To cipher out the cadences of song that gave 

To all the world a flowering lyric heritage. 

I learn the myths of Nordic gods and strive to find 

A door to high Valhalla. 

Euclid’s magic mixes with the poetry that cries 

A want of one dark lady’s love. 

But you have promised thus: One day this metal 

That you pour all base and crude into the crucible 

Of study, shall come forth a precious, glittering coin- 
age, 

A loveliness and 
hands. 


satisfaction within your weary 


Well, mark you this, I've trusted you, 
My youth and faith are yours; I keep the pact. 
See to it that you've told the truth. 


—Sherman Conrad, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio 
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The Open Forum 


To the Editor: 

I am certain that all teachers who attended 
the 75th annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association felt amply repaid. The 
convention renders a real service to the teach- 
ers of the state and serves as a potent means of 
stimulation to all teachers. However, two sug- 
gestions occur to me. 

The all-state orchestra and chorus program 
was one of the high-lights of the convention. 
As these young people began their program, 
they were greeted with a well-filled auditorium 
which presented a most encouraging atmosphere 
for them. But as the program proceeded, teach- 
ers left the auditorium in large numbers, and 
finally Professor Gordon was obliged to call 
upon the audience to remain for the rest of the 
program. If students were to walk out on teach- 
ers as those teachers walked out on the stu- 
dents, teachers would have a great deal to say 
about the students. 

I sincerely hope that the chorus and orchestra 
will be made a permanent feature of future con- 
vention programs. However, if the teachers are 
not more courteous and responsive than they 
were this year, I would not be in favor of hav- 
ing these young people come long distances to 
stage the program. Some said they had to leave 
the auditorium during the program or be late 
for their various luncheon meetings. If this be 
the reason, then perhaps the chorus and orches- 
tra should have their numbers in the middle of 
the session. At any rate, it does seem to me that 
in view of the long distances these students 
travel and the efforts they make for the success 
of the program, a large and responsive audi- 
ence is the least that we as teachers can do to 
show our appreciation. 

My second suggestion concerns the extension 
of the influence of the Wisconsin Teachers As- 
sociation. When we go to the teachers’ conven- 
tion each year, most of us are stimulated by the 
messages which the speakers have for us. Al- 
though we do not return to our work with any- 
thing very tangible, or something we can use 
directly, the stimulation we get is sufficient to 
make us “carry on’ during the balance of the 
school year in a more effective manner than we 
probably would otherwise. Would it not there- 
fore be feasible to have this sort of stimulation 
extended throughout the entire school year 
through the use of the radio? 

We have in Wisconsin a radio station of suf- 


ficiently large range to reach most of the teach- 
ers in the state. Could it not be arranged that 
speakers be secured to appear before the radio 
with messages for the teachers of Wisconsin? 
Last year the Chicago Teachers’ Association had 
speakers appear before the radio with talks ad- 
dressed principally to the teachers of Chicago. 
It is a way for the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion to extend its influence and helpfulness. 
We have in Wisconsin talent enough to make 
such a schedule of programs both interesting 
and profitable. 
C. H. Dorr, 
Prin. Milton Union High School 


To the Editor: 

Can’t John Schoolmaster or Old Timer or 
somebody take it upon himself to build, dur- 
ing the ensuing year, a powerful sentiment 
against walking out during speeches at the Mil- 
waukee convention? What wouldn’t those same 
“walkers out” do to students who walked out 
during their hour for expelling wisdom! I al- 
ways feel like writing a note of apology to the 
speaker and begging him not to judge the 
group by those who leave. 

A Teacher 
Dear John Schoolmaster: 

I am embarrassed. I have felt that I must 
apologize to some one ever since I attended the 
convention and observed the nonchalance with 
which some of my fellow workers rose in their 
places, tripped over the toes of their neighbors, 
extricated themselves, and flat footedly tramped 
half the length of the auditorium right in the 
midst of a song, a speech, or an announcement. 
Oh, what we would do with any one of our 
boys or girls who strolled in any old time or 
took leave whenever the spirit moved! Do we 
not teach that punctuality and courtesy are char- 
acter builders? Can we teach effectively to others 
those things which we do not practice our- 
selves? Nothing less than pitiful could describe 
the awakening of some of the boys and girls in 
our schoolrooms, could they have observed the 
ideals of courtesy as demonstrated by some of 
us in the meetings in Milwaukee. 

I hope you will understand that many of us, 
most of us, do not approve. May we not do 
something during the year,—appeal to fairness, 
or to pride, or establish a code of ethics per- 
haps, to bring about a change which, if it does 
nothing more, shall insure courteous treatment 
to our convention guests? E. MM: 
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HE Western 
Wisconsin 
Schoolmas- 

ters’ Club is a going 
concern. This year’s 
program consists of a 
reading investigation 
in grades three to 
eight, with twenty-two schools in the district 
cooperating. The public school achievement di- 
agnostic test in reading devised by Dr. Ore- 
leans, which is being used, has already been 
given to over three thousand pupils. As soon 
as results are available, a meeting of the princi- 
pals and teachers of reading will be called, at 
which time a reading expert will outline a pro- 
gram of remedial work to be followed until im- 
provement is certain. In the spring, a second 
form of the test will be given to check up on 
the progress. 





The Neenah public schools seem to have 
taken steps in the right direction to solve the 
perplexing problem of extra curricular activi- 
ties. New rules governing membership in high 
school clubs and other activities, have been 
adopted and placed before the student body. To 
be eligible for membership in any activity a 
student must meet the scholastic standard set 
for participation in athletics; that is, have not 
more than one grade of F and the average of all 
subjects carried equal to the passing grade of 
the school. A member falling below this aver- 
age is to be automatically dropped from mem- 
bership. If a student thus dropped becomes eli- 
gible at the close of the following six weeks 
period, he may be re-admitted at the first regu- 
lar meeting following the recording of grades. 


If a student is eligible according to the above 
regulations and has an average grade of C he 
may join but one activity. If, however, he is 
eligible and his scholastic average is B or above 
he may join as many as three activities as a 
maximum. If any student who is a member of 
the maximum number of activities becomes as- 
sociated with the class play, operetta, or debate, 
he must, for the duration of the activity, drop 
one of the others carried. 


Freshmen are not eligible to join any organ- 
ization until the beginning of the second 
semester. 


Any officer of any organization under penalty 
of suspension from school, shall forfeit the po- 
sition held. Such a student is not again eligible 


(Being a résumé of effective schemes, plans, and 
procedures in Wisconsin schools.) 
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for office until a pe- 
riod equivalent to one 
full semester has 
passed. Eighteen 
weeks shall constitute 
a semester. No society 
shall meet more often 
than once every two 
weeks and the meeting shall be out not later 
than 9 o'clock. 

A student wishing to join any organization, 
shall make an application in writing. No invi- 
tation to join will be extended to the student 
by any organization itself. The organizations 
named in the activities are Forensic, Philoma- 
thea and dramatic societies; orchestra, the Cub, 
class play, operetta, N club, debate, Girls’ Ath- 
letic club, mathematics club, Latin club, French 
club, agricultural club, home economics club. 
The Glee club, football, basketball, track, and 
the high school athletic association are ex- 
cluded from the list of activities and are not 
affected by the regulations set forth for ac- 
tivities. 





The city schools of Watertown, Wisconsin, 
under the direction of Superintendent R. A. 
Buell, are privileged to have very effective den- 
tal service for all of the pupils. Children in the 
first three grades receive a prophylactic treat- 
ment and examination twice a year, and those 
in grades above third are examined annually 
and reports regarding need of treatment made 
to parents. One interesting outcome of this 
service has been the fact that it has also resulted 
in improved school attendance. 





Freshmen and sophomores of Milton Union 
High school are being given a short course of 
six weeks’ duration on “How to Study” under 
the direction of Miss Rachel Salisbury. It is 
felt that this intensive course will help the 
freshman and sophomore classes materially. 

Miss Salisbury has prepared a comprehensive 
outline which includes a discussion of attitude 
and rules of the game. Under the latter are 
lessons on time schedule, fixed place for study 
concentration, the meaning of words, taking 
notes, making outlines and synopses, memory 
and drill work, judgment and reading. Les- 
sons are devoted to keeping in good health and 
developing and maintaining self respect. Mr. 
C. H. Dorr is principal of Milton Union High 


school. 
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Self Rating Chart for Teachers 


1. Do I have my school room as neat and 
clean as I can make it? 

2. Do I have my assignments and work pre- 
pared at least a day ahead of time? 

3. Do I make all my assignments simple and 
clear so that the children can understand them? 

4. Do I assign lessons of length and diff- 
culty to suit the grade and ability of the pupil? 

5. Am I kind and considerate in helping 
backward pupils? 

6. Do I see that the board furnishes the 
books and materials that will enable me to do 
my best and do I make use of all the supple- 
mentary material I have in my school library? 

7. Do I allow the pupils to conduct their 
own Classes or do I recite to them the lessons 
they have prepared? 

8. Do I maintain good order without losing 
my temper or nagging? 

9. Do I enter into the social life of the dis- 
trict and meet the parents of my pupils? 

10. Do I make my school room attractive by 
added touches, such as sash curtains at win- 
dows, a well arranged bulletin board, cretonne 
or colored oil cloth covers for tables, flowers 
or plants, etc? 

Allowing ten percent for each point, how 
near one hundred percent would you come? 
Read over each point carefully, think it over, 
and put down what you think would be a 
truthful score. When you have marked each 
point add up your score. Do nat be discouraged 
if you have a low score for you are much more 
apt to give your self a poorer grade than your 
teacher or supervisor would give you. This is 
just to help you see where your work may be 
weak. When you discover this it is easier to 
correct your trouble. 

—Rock County Educational Bulletin 





Student self government obtains in the At- 
water grade school, Shorewood, of which Miss 
Laura Kellar is principal. The school consists 
of six grades and the plan worked out by Miss 
Kellar calls for the formation of organized 
groups with a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer. The officers of each of these 
groups make up the student council which meets 
every other week. According to Miss Kellar 
the plan works very well. It not only teaches 
students self-reliance but gives them something 
to work for as well. Membership in the student 
council is regarded as a distinction. 


‘Manual for Parents,’ a 15-page booklet, 
is issued by the High School of Commerce of 
New York City, and a copy is sent to parents 
of all boys in the school. The purpose is to 
give a comprehensive knowledge of the work 
of the school, the duties and responsibilities 
of students, and ways in which parents may 
cooperate in realizing the highest ideals of the 


school. 


Editor's Note—Teachers of Wisconsin are well 
trained, alert, versatile, conscientious, and they are 
doing a good job. Many unique schemes and de- 
vices are helping to produce results in Wisconsin 
classrooms. Send us a paragraph about them. They 
may help others. 





I have thought of Christmas time, apart from 
the veneration due its sacred name and origin, 
if anything belonging to it can be apart from 
that, as a good time, a kind, forgiving, chari- 
table time. 

Charles Dickens 





“Behind The Crick” 


(“Behind the Crick’’ was written by Miss 
Anita L. Walters, teacher of history in the Wausau 
High school, following a talk with a discouraged 
pupil. “Every small town,” says Miss Walters, “has 
some such place which causes a great deal of heart- 
ache, an influence which we teachers should try to 
combat.’’ ) 


“I'm from behind the crick,” 
The brown-eyed laddie said, 
“I'm from behind the crick, 
I wish that I were dead. 


“I know that I can do it, 

Better than he they choose, 
But we from behind the crick 
Are always bound to lose. 


“But Christ was born in a manger, 
Saw birth on a pallet of hay, 
Lincoln saw light in a log hut, 
One grand historical day. 


‘Napoleon, who made nations 
Tremble at his command, 
Was born in a flapping tent, 
One of a Corsican band.” 


The little laddie rubbed his eyes, 
Up then he shot his head, 
Stiffened the stalwart body 

That !ate he wished were dead. 


“I'm from behind the crick,” 
He proudly then did say, 

“I'm from behind the crick; 
You'll hear of me some day.” 











HEN a bit of 
sunshine hits ye, 
After aie of a 
cloud, 
When a fit of laughter 
gits ye, 
And ye'r spirit is feelin’ 
proud, 
Don’t forget to up and fling it 
At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 
For the minit that ye sling it 
It’s a boomerang to you. 


—Capt. Jack Crawford 





According to the book: 
Teacher: “What do I smell?” 
D. S. Student: “The pie, ma’am! It’s burn- 
ing and I can’t take it out for ten minutes.” 
New York State Education 





It is well for a man to respect his own voca- 
tion, whatever it is, and to think himself bound 
to uphold it, and to claim for it the respect it 
deserves. 

—Charles Dickens 


A fishy old fisher named Fischer 

Once fished for a fish from a fissure 

A fish with a grin 

Pulled the fisherman in 

And now they’re fishing the fissure for Fischer. 
Office Girl 





The speediest man— 

The one who snapped the switch and jumped 
into bed before the light went out. 
The most absent-minded man—which? 

Casey who, on his way to work, thought he 
forgot his watch, then stopped and took his 
watch out of his pocket to see if he had time 
to go back and get it, or 

Cassidy, who put his trousers to bed and 
draped himself over the back of a chair? 


Contributed 


The victory of success is half won when one 
gains the habit of work. 
Sarah A. Bolton 


Football Coach: “What experience have you 
had?” 

Beginner: “Well, this summer I was hit by 
two autos and a truck.” 


From Up-State 


This'n That 


Being a collection of the “lighter” 
things—sense and nonsense 
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Climb the mountains 
and get their good tid- 
ings. Nature’s peace 
will flow into you as 
sunshine flows into 
trees. The winds will 
blow their own fresh- 
ness into you, and the 
storms their energy, while the cares will drop 
away from you like the leaves of autumn. 


—John Mui 





He who helps a child helps humanity with 
an immediateness which no other help given to 
human creature in any other stage of human 
life can possibly give again. 

—Phillips Brooks 





Tight Ones 

First Stude: ‘‘Jever hear of anything tighter 
than the Scotchman who bought a score card at 
the football game Saturday and when the game 
was over claimed he was jyped because neither 
team scored?” 


Second Stude: ‘Not unless it was the father 
who refused to let Jack attend school any longer 
because he was required to pay attention.” 


Third Stude: ‘Or Sandy who rebelled against 
buying an all day sucker because it was after- 
noon.” 


Fourth Stude: “Or Jamie MacPherson who 
refused to wear rubber heels because they give 
too much.” 





“I will study and get ready and maybe my 
chance will come.” 
—Abhraham Lincoln 





Give today to laziness and laziness will steal 
tomorrow. 
——Ex 
Tact is the ability to describe others as they 
seem themselves. 


Service is the rent we pay for the space we 
occupy. 





Bald-headed man: ‘Must I remove my collar 
to have my hair cut?” 

Barber: ‘No, and you can leave your hat on 
if you want to.” 
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Some of the New Books 


The book which degrades our intellect, vulgarizes 
our emotions, kills our faith in our kind and in the 
Eternal Power, not ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness, is an immoral book; the book which stimu- 
lates thought, quickens our sense of humor, gives us 
a deeper insight into life, a finer sympathy with men 
and women, and a firmer belief in their power to 
realize a divine ideal is a moral book, though its sub- 
ject matter have as wide a range as life itself. 


CORRINE BACON 


COMMON SENSE IN EpucaTION. By Bernard Id- 
dings Bell. Wm. Morrow and Co., New York. 


The author is warden of St. Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia University. His book is intended primarily to 
give parents a survey of education. 

Application of the common sense point of view dis- 
closes, he says, four fallacies in American education: 


1. Our grading system. 2. The supposition that edu- 
cation can be done in job lots. 3. (Which grows out 
of 1 and 2) The belief that technical devices can take 
the place of individual stimulation gven by the teacher 
to the student. 4. Our conception of education as a 
method of imparting facts, while its purpose is to 
stimulate and train energetic intellectual attack. 
Two other aspects of our education are adversely 
criticized; the assumption that the male mind and the 
female mind are alike, and the assumption that in- 
tellectual work is impossible in the summertime. 


The public school is not an adequate instrument for 
the development of character. This the author thinks 
is perhaps its most serious defect, serious because the 
public seems to suppose that character production is 
the chief business of the whole system. Character is 
not produced by laws. Only self-discipline makes for 
read goodness. The child can only: really love indi- 
vidual people. Loyalty to the school is no substitute 
for these individual loyalties. For making character 
the public school should not be asked to take the 
place of the home or of the church. But the school 
must not ignore religion; must not minimize the im- 
portance of mystical culture. 

The private schools get rather rough handling at 
Mr. Bell’s hands, though he admits there are some 
good ones. (‘The private school superstition needs 
to be violently exploded.”") He suggests how parents 
should choose a private school if they really feel 
they cannot send their children to the public school. 

As for the American college, four conflicting tend- 
encies meet there: 1. The attempt to have older 
teachers live with students and teach them not only 
how to use their minds but also something of the 
moral attitudes and good manners of an intelligent 
gentleman; the idea upon which the older American 
colleges were planned. 2. The theory which regards 
universities solely as places where the human intellect 
is developed. 3. The confusion caused by mixing up 
the trade school, the purpose of which is vocational, 
with the college, the purpose of which is the promo- 
tion of sane living based on thought and scholarship. 
4. The belief that the purpose of the college is to 
provide social experience and a veneer of polite ac- 
complishment. 


Mr. Bell also discusses the choice of a college, 
“The College Which May Be” (he gives a sample 
curriculum), education for citizenship, and he gives 
a special chapter to the teacher. 


YouTu. By Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. E, P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. New York. 

This little book, written by a physician who knows 
how to combine sound principles of medicine with 
the principles of psychology, might well be intro- 
duced at parent-teacher meetings. The author says 
that the majority of middle-aged people are, in this 
era, ill-adjusted to themselves and to life. They are 
therefore unable to help youth with its problems. 
Those problems must be solved by the home and the 
school together. Dr. Chesser helps to point the way. 
Angelo Patri has written a splendid introduction to 
the book. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND MODERN LIFE. By Franz Bous 
W. W. Norton & Co. New York. 


Anthropology has found a most able “popularizer’’ 
in Dr. Boas, who teaches the science at Columbia 
University. The scope of the book, which this re- 
viewer found enlightening and fascinating, is indi 
cated by the chapter headings: What is Anthropol- 
ogy; the Problem of Race; The Interrelation of Races; 
Nationalism; Eugenics; Criminology; Stability of Cul 
ture; Education; Modern Civilization and Primitive 
Culture. 

The objective and thorough study which Dr. Boas 
gives previous cultures, and the comparison to our 
contemporary culture, do much to disentangle the 
present conflict in civilization’s ideals. Anthropology, 
judging by this book, draws on a whole array of sci- 
ences in making its conclusions, but when reached 
they bring to light as object lessons mankind's fail- 
ures and successes. 


THE CHILD’s RELIGION. By Pierre Bovet. Translated 
from the French by George H. Green. E. P. Dut 
ton & Co., Inc., New York. 


The author, a psychologist of note, uses the facts of 
child life and behaviour to trace the evolution of the 
religious instinct in the child from babyhood, when it 
regards the mother as the all-perfect being, to the 
time when it comes to a mature conception of the 
Supreme Being. The book is reverent without being 
sentimental, and reasonable without being too ration- 
alistic. It should be helpful to parents and educators 
who would develop the religious instinct of the child 
without clouding it with irrelevant supernaturalisms. 


New PLAys FOR Every DAY THE SCHOOLS CELE- 
BRATE. By Minnie A. Niemeier. Noble & Noble, 
IN. ¥. 


Children will love to put on these plays, and older 
folks will enjoy watching them. The language is sim- 
ple and natural. The stage directions and settings are 
simple too, so that children will have no difficulty 
in carrying out directions. Intended for elementary 
schools. 
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CHARACTER IS HIGHER 
THAN INTELLECT — Emerson 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A Series of five books, for the fourth 
to eighth grades inclusive, 
designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by 


DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


300k I The Understanding Prince 

Grade Il’ 
Book II High and Far 

Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune 

Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest 

Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound 

Grade VIII 
Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 








Announcing 


TWO NEW 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
PREPRIMERS 
By MARJORIE HARDY 
THE LITTLE BOOK 


SALLY AND BILLY 


The Child’s Own Way Series 
Wag and Puff—Primer 

Surprise Stories—First Reader 
New Stories—Second Reader 

Best Stories—Third Reader 

First Grade Manual 

Second and Third Grade Manual 


Wheeler Publishing Company 
2831-35 South Park Way 
CHICAGO 











PRACTICAL COLOR SIMPLIFIED. By Wm. J. Miskella. 
Finishing Research Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 


A handy, usable book for anyone who needs or 
wants to know about color choosing, mixing, or 
matching, color harmony, color lighting, color photog- 
raphy, color language, color designation, color pig- 
ments, and color testing. 


SUNSET GUN. By Dorothy Parker. Boni & Liveright, 
New York. 


Anyone who read Enough Rope will speedily get 
hold of this new volume, and though he may be just 
a shade disappointed (because there is a very slight 
falling off) he will find much to amuse him and he 
will also think. Mrs. Parker’s poems are at once 
whimsical, flippant, and sad; like a girl who thinks 
her lively sauciness will hide her heartache—and half 
suspects it does not. 


THE MAKING OF WISCONSIN. By Carrie J. Smith 
(formerly River Falls State Normal School) and 
John Callahan, State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Eau Claire Cook & Stationary Co. 
delightfully written little book that begins the 

story of Wisconsin before the year 1634 and brings 
it up to the fall of 1927. It is as interesting read- 
ing for the adult as for the boys arid girls in school 
because of the easy-to-read manner of its presenta- 
tion and the completeness of the story. 

In addition to a complete story of Indian life, and 
the early French and English influences, the book 
treats industrial, political, and educational develop- 
ment, and contains chapters on Our Writers, The 
World War, State Parks, and the Governors of Wis- 
consin. It will be a great help to teachers in meeting 
the state requirements for the teaching of Wiscon- 
sin history. It contains 80 illustrations. The fore- 
word is by Glenn Frank. 





Learn To Do By Doing 


ie THE Foreword to the circular—"Learn To Do 
By Doing’’—which contains the new practice set 
for the farm accounting work in schools, Superintend- 
ent Callahan gives this splendid endorsement: 


“T have noted with pleasure the progress which 
is being made in the schools of Wisconsin in the 
introduction of a practical method of keeping 
farm accounts as advocated by the College of 
Agriculture. I hope the good work will go on 
until every up-to-date farm in the state will be 
able to utilize the advantages of an accurate 
accounting system adapted to the special needs 
of the farming industry. 

“In this age of specialization the keeping otf 
reliable farm records and accounts may mean 
the difference between success and failure in the 
practical management of Wisconsin's basic in- 
dustry. 

“Teachers should not regard the teaching of 
farm accounts as an additional burden to an al- 
ready crowded curriculum, but rather as a dif- 
ferent and more fascinating way of teaching 
arithmetic, penmanship, and allied subjects by 
a process which will be an instrumentality in 
establishing a bond of friendly interest through- 
out the entire community.” 


The Practice Set for schools submitted here- 
with is designed as a supplement to Circular 
179, Farm Accounts Made Easier, and will be 
furnished hereafter with each copy of the school 
edition of the Wisconsin Farm Account and 
Record Book, approved by the College of Agri- 
culture, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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A special school edition of the Farm Account and 
Record Book is also being published. In addition to 
the regular work in farm records, there is included a 
discussion of simple contracts, business papers, with 
forms, and the conducting of a business meeting. 

The new editions will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion and orders will be filled in the order in which 
they are received. Arrangements have been made for 
the leading school supply houses in the state to handle 
these supplies. 

The Farm Account and Record Book is mailed to 
any address, on receipt of 50 cents a copy. The school 
edition, including the Practice Set, in the quantities 
required for each school, 20% discount, or 40 cents 
a copy, cash with order. 

This work may be given in schools at any time, 
but the influence to link it up with a home farm 
record is greatest early in the new year. 





Children’s Books 


INDIAN NIGHTS. Retold by G. Waldo Browne. Noble 
and Noble, N 
Follows the style of the “Arabian Nights.’ Each 


chapter is a separate story, but the group of stories 
form a connected narrative. The stories are legends 
told by the Indians of the Atlantic Coast, but the 
author says he makes no pretense at being accurately 
historical. They are well told stories, and easy to 
read because the print is large and the paper excel- 
lent. It's a good book. 


Wacs AND Woortr. By Edna M. Aldredge and Jes- 
sie Fulton McKee. Ginn & Co., Chicago. 


Planned as a supplementary reader. The story is 
woven around the experiences of two happy, mis- 
chievous puppies who have a variety of adventures 
on a farm. The type is large and the sentences are 
short, with special care given to phrasing and spac- 
ing. Five sixths of the vocabulary: is composed of 
first-grade words. 

Meigs. Little, 


CLEARING WEATHER. By Cornelia 


Brown & Co., Boston. 


A fine story of adventure, of friendship, and of 
loyalty. A nineteen year old boy finds himself heir 
to a shipyard in the difficule days following the 
American revolution. How he ‘makes a go of it’ is 
excellent reading. While the crew on young Nicho- 
las’ ship are going around the world encountering 
Indians and Chinese pirates, and weathering a ty- 
phoon, unable to send word to their chief, the boy 
courageously faces the possibility of losing his in- 
vestment, his prestige, and his hopes of success; but 
what might have made another youngster lose heart, 
strengthens Nicholas’ character and personality. 


Boy OF THE Desert. By Eunice Tietjens. Coward 
McCann Co., New York. 

There is no shortage of fascinating and beautifully 
made children’s books, but here is one that injects a 
good deal of easy-to-remember information as well. 
Mrs. Tietjens made this story from the lives of Arab 
children whom she knew when she herself lived in 
Northern Africa. She has woven together the details 
of daily life among the Arabs, their legends, and the 
ted of a little boy hero who is a proud son of the 
desert. 
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No. 
3579 


3000 


3451 
2133 


2731 


3066 
3448 


2996 


3077 
2999 


3270 
3272 
2788 


2641 
3106 
2865 
3297 
3218 


3582 
1725 


F. E. Jaastad, Wis. Rep. 


BOOKS 


— 


SCHOOLS 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 
(Township Library List) 


Eau Claire 
Price to 
districts 


Children of the Pines, 
by A. D. Weeks for fifth and 


SEWN OUR ioe $ 


Stories in Trees, 
by Mary I. Curtis, for fifth and 
sixth grades 
Indian Legends, 
by Johanna R. M. Lyback_-_- 
Red Feather, 
by Margaret E. Morcomb, for 
second and third grades______ 
Red Feather’s Adventures, 
by Jane Gifford and E. G. 
Payne for third and fourth 
grades 
From Columbus to Lincoln, 
Lge. Sal a) Pe Ce eee se 
From Lincoln to Coclidge, 
be A. © Bogs ccc ee 
Studies in American History, 
Book One, by Marie Crowe-_-_-_- 
Studies in American History, 
Book Two, by Genevieve Melody 
Why We Celebrate Our Holidays, 
by Mary F. Curtis............ 
Health-Happiness-Success Series, 
by W. E. Burkard, R. L. Cham- 
bers, and F, W. Maroney-_----- 
Health Habits, by Practice, 
Book One 
Health Habits, 
Hygiene, Book T 
Education in Health, 
by E. G. Payne-_-_-_-_- ——s 
Accident Prevention 
Education in Accident Prevention, 
Dy &. G.. Payne ..-.2........ 
Easy Road to Reading, 
by Carrie J. Smith. 
revised edition 
Second Reader _ 
Stories of Belle River, 
for third grade______-_- af 
Fables 
Never-Grow-Old Stories, 
by E. O. Grover____-_--- 
Parliamentary Guide and Prac- 
_ tical Chart, by B. A. Whitney_- 
Farm Management, 
by A. Boss 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


PUBLISHERS 
Chicago New York 


its, Physiology and 


Primer, 


122 Lake St., Eau Claire, 


88 


84 
92 


-60 


72 
84 
92 
92 
92 
-76 


92 
60 
-68 
77 


-73 
1.00 
1.26 

















CALENDAR 
8-9—Southern Wis. Teachers Assn.— 
Madison 
Feb. 24—Mar. 1—Dept. of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A.—Cleveland, Ohio 
April—Penmanship Teachers Assn.—Buffalo, 
NY, 


Feb. 


June 28-July 4—National Education Assn.— 
Atlanta, Ga. 





The Horicon board of education has granted a 
leave of absence to their kindergarten director, 
Miss Allie Freeman, who is an executive committee 
woman for the second district of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, in order that she may attend the 
National convention of the A. L. A. in San Antonio. 





The December Journal of the N. E. A. lists Kath- 
erine D. Lynch and Dahlia Murihead as new life 
members from Wisconsin and the following 100% 
Wisconsin schools: For six years, KENOSHA, Durkee, 
Lincoln, Lincoln Junior High, Weiskopf; Wausau, 
John Marshall; for five years, MADISON, Randall; Ra- 
CINE, Gilbert Knapp, Jefferson, N. D. Fratt; SHE- 
BOYGAN, Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
U. S. Grant; WausAu, Wausau Public Schools, Cen- 
tral, Franklin, Grant, High, Irving, John Marshall, 
Junior High, Lincoln, Longfellow, Vocational, Wash- 
ington; Wauwatosa, Aetna Park; for four years, 
KOHLER, Kohler Public Schools; MADISON, Brayton; 
New Lonpon, New London Public Schools, Lincoln, 
McKinley; SHEBOYGAN, Horace Mann; WAUWATOSA, 
Junior High, Wilson; for three years, KENOSHA, Co- 
lumbus, Jefferson, Washington Elementary, Washing- 
ton Junior High; RACINE; Lincoln; SHEBOYGAN, 
Sheridan; WAUWATOSA, Wauwatosa Public Schools, 
Aetna Park, Junior High, Senior High, Wilson; for 
two years, GREEN Bay, East High; KENOSHA, Mc- 
Kinley, Junior High; MApIsoN, Dudgeon; SHEBOY- 
GAN, Washington; for this year, KENOSHA, Gillett; 
La Crosse, Franklin, Hogan, Logan, Roosevelt; Ra- 
CINE, Stephen Bull; SupERIOR, Black River, Frank- 
lin; Wausau, Marathon County Normal. 





A number of new one-room school buildings have 
been erected in Shawano county according to a tre- 
port from A. L. Pahr, County Superintendent. 

A new building of brick and tile construction in 
Dist. No. 1, Town of Maple Grove, known as the 
Laney school, cost $10,000. Another in Dist. No. 2, 
Town of Waukechon, known as the Dallmann school, 
cost $6530. One in Dist. No. 1, Town of Wescott, 
known as the Ainsworth school, cost $9305. Torger- 
son school, in Dist. No. 7, Town of Wittenberg, cost 
$4500. All of the above buildings have been built 
strictly according to state requirements and are up-to- 
date in all respects. The newer features include in- 
door toilets, modern heating and ventilating systems, 
basement playrooms, hot lunch equipment, and teach- 
ers’ rooms. A new two-room building was constructed 
in Jt. Dist. No. 6, Town of Angelica. The building, 
known as the Krakow State Graded school, is of 
brick and tile construction and cost approximately 
$11,350. Modern equipment is used throughout. 
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Around The State 


The annual Linn Farmers Club fair was. held at the 
Linn townhall on October 6. Exhibits of school work, 
canning, baking, and sewing made the hall very at- 
tractive. Farm and garden products were exhibited 
outside the building. Prizes were awarded by the 
Farmers’ Club to the children whose work proved to 
be the best. School prizes were awarded as follows: 

Zenda School, 50 children, 104 entries: 67 
firsts, 29 seconds, 8 thirds. 

Reek School, 40 children, 53 entries. 26 firsts, 
15 seconds, 12 thirds. 

Locust Grove School, 22 children, 78 entries: 30 
firsts, 33 seconds, 6 thirds. 

Mickle School, 21 children, 59 entries: 24 firsts, 
18 seconds, 10 thirds. 

Traver School, 20 children, 
17 seconds, 15 thirds. 


52 entries: 5 firsts, 


In the sweepstakes Zenda school won first prize 
of six dollars, Reek school three dollars, and Mickle 
school one dollar. Dinner was served at noon to about 
five hundred people. During the afternoon the Neigh- 
borly Club furnished a number of contests including 
nail driving and horseshoe pitching. The Neighborly 
Club and the Thimble Club sponsored a program in 
the afternoon which included a spelling contest, a 
cow-calling contest, and a husband-calling contest. 
Supper was served at six o’clock and was followed by 
a program of local talent. 





A demonstration was given by the state graded 
schools of Columbia county at the Wyocena State 
Graded School November 2. County Superintendent 
Anna R. Nelson, Miss Hanson and Miss Jackson, 
county supervisors, were present. Miss Christison, 
principal of the Arlington State Graded school, con- 
ducted music in the morning exercises. The following 
classes were taught: First grade reading and phonics 
by Mrs. W. J. Baw of Doyleston; second grade lan- 
guage by Miss Phillips of Wyocena; fifth grade his- 
tory by Miss Dora Davis of Friesland; fifth grade 
hygiene by Miss Christison of Arlington; arithmetic 
VI by Miss Margaret Bonn of Wyocena; history VIII 
by Miss Effie Loomis of Wyocena, and current events 
by H. F. Knaup, principal of Wyocena. Sixteen teach- 
ers were present and many helpful ideas were ex- 
changed. After the classes were completed the re- 
mainder of the day was spent in discussion. 





The Waukesha Council of Parents and Teachers 
has been holding a series of interesting meetings. On 
November 17 they had a comprehensive program 
which included round table discussions for a com- 
prehensive program which included round table dis- 
cussions for rural, graded school, and physical edu- 
cation groups. Discussions of the objectives of the 
teaching of county humane work and spiritual train- 
ing were also given considerable time during the day. 
In the evening a discussion of the mutual responsibil- 
ity of parents and teachers in child education was very 
forcibly presented. The Waukesha high school orches- 
tra, the Big Bend orchestra, and the Sax duet of the 
Oconomowoc parent teacher association presented 
numbers. Miss Adele Fritz is secretary of the Council. 
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A Merry Christmas 


and 


Happy New Year 


is our wish to pou all 








Fond du Lac School 
Supply Co. 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Everything for the School 








We want every reader of this magazine to 
have our CATALOGUE of 64 pages 
and 1,600 miniature illustrations 
It costs only 15 cents in coin or stamps 


The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 





The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 
One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 514%2x8. For 25 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for 
Children. Or for 25 Historical Subjects. Size 
5144x8. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 
Size 22x28 inches, including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more, ten for $9.50; 
$1.25 for one. Postpaid, Hand Colored, same 
size, at $1.50 each for two or more, $2.00 for 
one. Send $3.00 for The Mill and Sir Gala- 
had Hand colored. 


The Perry Pictures G waiter has. 








At this time 


of the year — 


Save money this winter by putting the car up 
early. Make your cold weather trips more pleas- 
ant by riding the Orange Line. Take our tip and 











compare costs of driving your car in winter with 
riding the bus and you will find that it is much 
cheaper to ride the Orange Line. 


Regular, frequent motor coach service between 
Madison, Fond du Lac, Oshkosh, Neenah, Berlin, 
Wautoma, Juneau, Waupun, Ripon, Princeton, 
Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Green Bay, Prairie du 
Sac, Portage and Stevens Point. 


The Orange Line 


WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 

















If you have a 
Commercial Education 
Problem 


an investigation of our complete and 
comprehensive list of commercial text- 
books and teaching materials may help 
you to solve it. 


Gregg texts are supported by 30 years 
of experience in the field of commercial 
education. 


Gregg texts, laboratory materials, 
methods books, tests, measurement 
seales, charts, etc., for all commercial 
subjects, are now serving thousands of 
all types of schools and courses. 


It costs you nothing to investigate. Our 
nearest office is at your service. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York London San Francisco 
Chicago Boston Toronto 











“A key to the treasure house of ancient 
Rome.” C. C. Mierow, President and Pro- 
fessor of Classical Languages and Litera- 
ture, Colorado College. 


LATIN-FIRST YEAR 


The Climax Series 
MAGOFFIN AND HENRY 


Ready in December 
MILIARIA IN VIA LATINA 


Teacher’s Manual to: Accompany 
LATIN-FIRST YEAR 
MAGOFFIN AND HENRY 


THE CLAPP DRILL BOOKS 
‘' IN ARITHMETIC 
FRANK L. CLAPP 
Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin 


“The books are quite unique and wholly 
worthwhile. Professor Clapp has presented 
a scientific method of gaining satisfactory 
skill in a weak spot in our arithmetic teach- 
ing and drill.” 8S. H. Wright, Assistant 
County Superintendent, Urbana, Illinois. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


221 E. Twentieth St. Chicago, III. 
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Lincoln county has 78 rural schools, 6 state graded 
schools, 1 high school, 99 teachers, 3684 children on 
census, 1 county normal, 1 supervising teacher. The 
added equipment and improvements made in Lincoln 
county in preparation for the present school year is 
very commendable. Two fine school buildings were 
erected; one in Merrill and one in the town of Corn- 
ing. Seven schools purchased playground equipment; 
two installed electric lights; twenty-three redecorated 
the interior of the room; five purchased new recita- 
tion chairs; four purchased new seats; two erected 
new roofs; three reshingled their roofs; five repaired 
outbuildings; one added lighting space, one, indoor 
chemical toilets; one, a new well; one, an ortho- 
phonic; one, steel filing cases; one built in  store- 
rooms; and six added new sets of encyclopedias. Seat 
work for the little people has been purchased and 
supplementary reading sets have been added, all of 
which helps to make the work better. Almost every 
school in the county is now supplied with Lennes 
drill pads in Arithmetic, Elson readers and seatwork 
pads, and progress seat work books for beginners. 

Thirteen schools formerly conducted for eight 
months were voted to continue nine months this year. 
This will place 267 children on a more equal basis 
with the more fortunate children in the county. The 
attendance in Lincoln county has shown a consider- 
able increase. The average of the county raised from 
80% in 1927 to 83% in 1928. A contest is again be- 
ing held this year to motivate better school attendance. 





The Wisconsin Society of Physical Education was 
formally organized in November 1926. It was the 
feeling of the Physical Directors of the State that the 
cause of Physical Education could be better sponsored 
through some such organization. This society now 
stands ready to help in any way possible to further 
programs of Physical Education throughout the State. 
The officers are: President, Theresa M. Statz, Milwau- 
kee; vice-president, H. C. Reuter, La Crosse; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. L. Johnson, Manitowoc. 





“Educational Opportunity for All’ is the title of a 
bulletin issued by the La Crosse evening vocational 
school. The work was prepared by the faculty and 
executed by the department of printing. The pamphlet 
is full of interesting material, well gotten up mechan- 
ically, and attractively illustrated. J. B. Coleman is 
the director of the school. 





Data from the University of Wisconsin summer 
school indicates that more than half of its summer 
school students were recruited from the educational 
field, some two thousand eight hundred of those reg- 
istered being regularly engaged in educational work. 





A canvass for all names of industrial arts teachers 
in the state is being made by E. S. Lamoreaux, in- 
dustrial arts teacher in the Janesville high school, 
who is the first president of a new Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Arts association formed in Milwaukee at the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association meeting in Novem- 
ber. This is the first work in organizing industria! 
arts teachers that has been undertaken in Wisconsin. 
A campaign for members will be conducted when the 
canvass of names is completed, Mr. Lamoreaux stated. 
He believes there are some 400 eligible prospective 
members in the state. 
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Gordon District, town of Middleton, has voted to 
build a new schoolhouse. 


More than 770 boys and girls, representing 76 
high schools in the state, took part in the state high 
school judging tournament at Madison recently. In 
the livestock and dairy cattle judging contests, the 
Milton Union high school was the winning team in 
all classes, followed by New Richmond, Janesville, 
Highland, and Milltown teams. In the poultry con- 
tests, the Livingston team was first, followed by Wa- 
terloo, Algoma, Chilton, and Fort Atkinson. Chilton 
high school was first in judging corn; Clintonville, 
second; Greenwood, third; Reedsburg, fourth; and 
Mount Hop, fifth. The Reedsburg team won first in 
the seed and forage contests. Second place went to 
Beaver Dam; third to Chilton; fourth to Belmont; 
fifth to Waupaca; and sixth to Oconto Falls. First 
place in the team judging in all classes of potatoes 
went to the Marinette school of agriculture. The Ra- 
cine county school of agriculture was second; Fred- 
eric high school third; Ondossagon (Ashland) fourth; 
Omro fifth; and Waupaca, sixth. In potato judging, 
the Marinette school of agriculture was first, Viola 
high school second; Sevastopol (Door County) high 
school, third; Racine school of agriculture, fourth, 
and Milton Union, fifth. In potato identification, 
Frederic high school led, with Racine and Mari- 
nette schools of agriculture tying for second, Ondos- 
sagon (Ashland), third; Waupaca, fourth, and Arena, 
fifth. In the farm mechanics contests, Stanley Bisek, 
Arcadia, won first in knot tying; Fred Brenn, Sparta, 
first in rope halter; Oscar Hebbe, Fort Atkinson, first 
in identification of knots; Russell E. Myers, Bloom- 
ington, first in harness repairing; Oscar Rosenow, Ar- 
cadia, first in rope splicing; Smith Stellah, Neills- 
ville, first in soldering, and Philip Strohbeen, New 
Richmond, first in belt lacing. The West Salem team 
was first in meat judging; Westfield, second; Portage, 
third; Waupaca, fourth; and Belmont, fifth. In judg- 
ing dairy products the Livingston team won sweep- 
stakes. Fort Atkinson was first in milk scoring, West 
Salem first in butter judging, and Colby in cheese 
judging. Durand won the singing contest, with Chil- 
ton second, New Richmond third, and Colby, fourth. 





If you need a new wall card saying, “If you are 
selling books, supplies equipment, or services adver- 
tised in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
you have had a good introduction to me and to the 
teachers in this city,” please let us know. We shall be 
glad to send you one. 





The Wisconsin Junior High School Administra- 
tors Association held its annual meeting at the 
Roosevelt Junior High school, Appleton, on Octo- 
ber 26. Officers of the Association are: President, 
H. U. Wood, Prin. Franklin Junior High school, 
Racine; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Lillian Ladwig, Asst. Prin. 
Senior and Junior High schools, Antigo; Secy.-Treas., 
A. G. Oosterhous, Prin. Roosevelt Junior High. 





Regulations for the play tournament for 1929 have 
been issued by the Wisconsin Dramatic Guild. For a 
series of contests, the state will be divided into three 
parts, the northern, central, and southern. The divi- 
sions used are similar to those used by the State 
Forensic Association. 








The Only Informational 
Work the Children Like 
as Well as Stories 


For classroom and general 
reference work, for supple- 
mentary and sight reading, 
for programs, for socialized 
recitations and problem-pro- 
jects, The Book of Knowledge 
is comprehensive and varied 
in its usefulness and unfail- 
ing in its interest. Each ar- 
ticle is short enough to hold 
the child’s attention to the 
end, yet complete enough to 
give a well-rounded, intelli- 
gent grasp of the subject. 

It is recommended by edu- 
eators and librarians every- 
where; and everywhere it is 
the children’s enthusiastic 
choice. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


Published only by 


The Grolier Society 
2 W. 45th Street New York, N. Y. 











B. C. Straube’s edition of 


Germelshausen 


By FRIEDRICH GERSTACKER 


GERMELSHAUSEN is an original, 
charming treatment of the famous old 
tale of a sunken city. 

It is planned for classes in German 
employing the direct method. The author 
thoroughly covers elementary grammar, 
combining entymology with syntax, and 
the explanation of and drill in certain 
derivative forms. The student gets an 
excellent introduction to conversational 


. German. Throughout the edition, Ger- 


man alone is used except for the vocabu- 
lary, which is German-English. 

With a teaching experience of thirty 
years in Milwaukee schools, Mr. Straube 
is unusually qualified to know how to 
bring a study of this kind to the student 
in the most instructive and comprehen- 
sive manner. 

Send for GERMELSHAUSEN on ten 
days’ approval so that you may study it 
over and personally judge its merits. 

Cloth; 156 pages; 5 x 7 inches. Price 
72 cents. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Typewriter 


Prestige! 


Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers Have Come To 


Recognize The 


Brewington Typewriter Co. 


As Headquarters For Royals 


Corona—Remington and 
Underwood Portables. 


Time Purchases. 


Write Us For Descriptive Literature 


Brewington Typewriter Company 


533 State Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 




















balan nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 


Dept. w.J. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 


Spiceland thor OF De Ind. 
[Svicena | de Srmper] 





ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 




















T AN early fall meeting the teachers of New Rich- 

mond went on record as wishing to belong to the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association and voted that the 
two dollar fee be retained from their October salary 
and that the memberships for the whole faculty be 
mailed in a lump sum by Supt. L. U. St. Peter. 





Supt. Lulu L. Pickett of Superior was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Chapter of the National Or- 
ganization of Administrative Women in Education at 
the annual banquet meeting of the chapter during 
the state association meeting in Milwaukee. Other of- 
ficers are: Mary Meyer, Sun Prairie, secretary, and 
Ruth Hurlburt, Milwaukee, treasurer. Mrs. Mary D. 
Bradford, former superintendent of schools at Ke- 
nosha, Miss Ethel Gardner, president of the National 
League of Teachers Associations, and State Superin- 
tendent John Callahan were honored guests at the 
meeting. 





Officers elected by the County Superintendents As- 
sociation at Milwaukee are: President, Arthur Tews, 
Waukesha county; vice-president, Dora Dessureau, 
Langlade county; secretary-treasurer, Edith McEach- 
ron, Racine county. During the past year a committee 
consisting of Dora Dessureau of Langlade county, 
Paul L. Kaiser of Dodge county, Mrs. Margaret Van 
Natta of Clark county, Arthur Tews of Waukesha 
county, Avery Jones of Winnebago county, and 
Maude Mitchell of Walworth county worked on a 
revision of the school manual. A committee of five 
was appointed to investigate a revision of courses of 
study. 





A league has been formed of the smaller high 
schools in Columbia county for the following pur- 
poses: Better understanding and relationship between 
the schools, active participation in athletics, and for- 
ensic work. The name of the League is: Columbia 
County Little Six. Officers are: President, H. C. Zim- 
merman, Pardeeville; Vice-president, V. H. Soren- 
son, Rio; secretary-treasurer, H. S$. Rutherford, Poy- 
nette. Members of the Executive Committee are R. S. 
Smith, Randolph, and G. F. Tucker, Fall River. 
Charter Member Schools: Cambria, Fall River, Ran- 
dolph, Pardeeville, Poynette, and Rio. 





The Cudahy Business and Advancement Associa- 
tion banqueted the teachers of all the public schools 
and the members of the school board October 17. 
State Superintendent John Callahan was the principal 
speaker. Others on the program were Congressman 
John C. Schafer, Louis Noll, President of the Asso- 
ciation, Charles Cassebaum, mayor of Cudahy, and 
J. R. Brandsmark, principal of the high school. Su- 
perintendent A. L. Prodoehl acted as toastmaster. 
This was an innovation and it left a feeling of friend- 
liness between the citizens and teachers. 





The annual meeting of the Wisconsin School Band 
Association was held at the Milwaukee Y. M. C. A. 
November 7. Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were as follows: President, Supt. F. F. Schlosser of 
Algoma; vice-president, A. Enna, West Depere; sec- 
retary—treasurer, Supt. H. C. Wegner, Waupun. Board 
of Control: Supt. P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point and 


J. E. Skornicka, Milwaukee. Stevens Point was chosen 
as the city at which the 1928-29 tournament will be 
held in May. Membership in the Association has 
nearly doubled during the past year. 
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Janesville will enter into a new school building 
program which will give the elementary schools 
buildings and equipment equal to that of the high 
school. The plan includes the immediate construction 
of at least three elementary schools. Action in the 
matter was taken by the common council of Janesville 
following the presentation of a ten year building pro- 
gram by Supt. L. R. Creutz and the board of educa- 
tion. The superintendent's program was received with 
general approval by Janesville citizens. 





Supt. S. H. Berg of Stoughton estimates that school 
absence during the past year cost the city $2,732.50. 
The data were given to the community through the 
local press during National Education Week. ‘The 
regularity with which pupils attend school is a vital 
factor in achievement, and absence is detrimental to 
the class as well as to the individual. A community 
by its attitude and attendance makes this matter either 
a liability or an asset to the school,” said Mr. Berg. 





The Cleveland Teachers Federation regards the 
passage of the cumulative sick leave for teachers by 
the Cleveland Board of Education as a high-water- 
mark in its career. Formerly teachers were allowed 
ten days’ absence a year with pay. Those who did not 
find it necessary to use the quota lost it. The new 
rule makes leave cumulative, placing to the credit of 
the teacher time which has not been taken on account 
of illness during previous years of service. 





At the Legion Auxiliary Juneau Post No. 15, in- 
stallation of officers in November, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools Paul L. Kaiser spoke on the Le- 
gion’s program for the coming year, one of the big 
things being “Boyology.” A vital interest was taken 
in plans for civic achievement after a talk given by 
Post-Commander H. R. Mahoney. It is hoped to equip 
Juneau's natural park with playground apparatus this 
coming year. 





Professor Thomas Crowder Chamberlain, noted ge- 
ologist and former president of the University of 
Wisconsin, died in Chicago early in November. 
Professor Chamberlain was president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin from 1887 to 1892. Previous to 
that he was a membr of the Whitewater State Nor- 
mal School, Beloit College, and State University fac- 
ulties. He was one of the leading authorities on ge- 
ology in the United States. 





The Class of 1929 of the Berlin High school has 
presented the school with radio equipment for the 
auditorium as their class gift. An eight tube receiver 
and three amplifiers have been installed. Pupils of 
the Berlin High school recently enjoyed a talk given 
by one of the members of the Class of 1870, the fifth 
class graduated by the school. Interesting comparisons 
were made by the speaker, who is now eighty years 
old 





The lady’s watch which was lost at the meeting in 
Milwaukee and advertised in the November JoURNAL 
has been returned to its owner, Matilda Horn, Peck- 
ham Junior High School, Milwaukee. Several other 
articles were found and turned in to the office of the 
manager of the auditorium. Among them were sev- 
eral pairs of cloth gloves, a pair of kid gloves, and a 
pair of bifocal pincher glasses. Owners may have the 
same by identifying them. 
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BOOKKEEPING and BUSINESS 


METHODS By Reuel I. Lund, 
A. B., M. A.. C. P. A. 
BALANCE SHEET METHOD 
36 Chapters 
Review Questions 
Building Problems 
6 Laboratory Practice Sets 
This two year Bookkeeping Course provides the lat- 
est in American business practice at a lower cost with- 
out loss to the educational process. 
Send for an outfit and let it tell the story 


Published by ELLIS Publishing Company 
Commercial Textbooks 
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PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. 


When You’re Sick 
—Injured 
—or Quarantined 


They’ll all be sympathetic when they hear 
of your accident, or sickness— 

But what you need then, more than any- 
thing else, is CASH. 

“I can’t express in words my grateful- 
ness to the T. C. U. Your check came in 
just the right time and I appreciate your 
courteous and kind attention to my claim.” 
Josie Griffin, Cross Hill, S. C. 

Send your name in the coupon for full in- 
formation as to what the T. C. U. will do 
for you. It places you under no obligation. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. | 

I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
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Every room has a Private Toilet and 


Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
H. H. Hile, Manager 
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for our hundred page catalogue! 
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is the title of a new booklet written to 
help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
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First Dictionary Lessons 
Relative Position of Letters 
How to Find Words 

What You Find 
Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 
Synonyms : 

The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. 
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Copies of this new booklet will be sent FREE 
to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Publishers of the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionaries for over 85 years 


Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 
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As a result of a conference of city superintendents 
and supervising high school principals at Hudson in 
September, a permanent organization known as the 
Tri County Schoolmasters’ Club has been formed. 
R. J. Sorenson, Baldwin, is temporary chairman of 
the association, and M. R. Goodell, Hammond, is sec- 
retary. The purpose of the organization is to exchange 
ideas on school administration and supervision. 





‘Nutshell Records” is the name of a series de- 
signed by Superintendent H. C. Wegner of Waupun. 
They attempt to record all vital information and sta- 
tistics and to eliminate the non-essentials. The records 
have been used in a number of school systems. They 
have received recognition by the Journal of Educa- 
tional Method, which published an interesting article 
concerning them. 





The new high school at Sun Prairie was occupied 
during the month of November. It was constructed 
during the past year at a cost of $18,000. It is mod- 
ern in every respect. The building is very artistic in 
appearance. It has maple floors, except the stairs and 
halls, which are of terraza. The first school district 
was organized in Sun Prairie in 1842 and the first 
building, made of logs, was erected in the same year. 





A plan of health and accident group insurance has 
been adopted by the Milwaukee Teachers Association 
and a definite policy was recommended by the com- 
mittee in charge. The plan will become effective when- 
ever 75% of the association members in any one 
school sign application blanks. Each school will come 
in as a separate group. 





Suggestive programs for teachers’ meetings in pam- 
phlet form and entitled ‘‘A Study of the Problems of 
the Profession,” has been sent out recently by the 
N. E. A. to all elementary principals and all mem- 
bers of the department of secondary school principals. 
It is designed to help principals to work out pro- 
grams of their own for teachers’ meetings. 





A new schoolmasters’ club has been organized to 
include the men teachers of Sauk City, Prairie du Sac, 
Black Earth, Spring Green, Waunakee, Arena, and 
Mazomanie. Officers are, president, Principal Lester M. 
Emans, Sauk City; vice-president, Mr. Jones, Arena; 
secretary—treasurer, W. G. Doll, Prairie du Sac. Meet- 
ings will be held the third Monday of each month. 


The Bell’s Coulee school, Dist. Jt. 13, Town of 
Burns, completed a new schoolhouse in time to open 
school in it in September. It is complete and modern 
in every respect. Besides the classroom there are a 
kitchen, playroom, teacher's room, ample cloakrooms, 
and a library alcove. The building has its own elec- 
tric light plant. 











Supt. F. M. Longanecker of Racine has been ap- 
pointed to a committee of the N. E. A. which is to 
draft a program for the February meeting at Cleve- 
land. Mr. Longanecker recently participated in a con- 
ference in New York City as a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of Visiting Teachers. 





Valders schools have organized a 33 piece band. 
Mr. Maes of Manitowoc will start the training 
work, and later Fred Brockman, a local high school 
teacher, will take charge. 
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THE 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wisconsin’s great clearing house for teachers and 

school officers. State licensed, bonded, and regu- 

lated. Personally conducted by experienced 

teachers. Ask for literature, it’s FREE! 
George R. Ray, Manager 


14 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 








Cornell University announces the foundation of 
two fellowships to be known as The Charles La- 
throp Pack Fellowships in Nature Education and 
Forestry. The investigations conducted under these 
fellowships shall deal with problems of Nature Edu- 
cation and Forestry, with the object of determining 
methods and practices affecting the education of the 
public in the use of its natural resources. Ordi- 
narily these fellowships will not be available ex- 
cept to persons with the equivalent of the Master's 
degree. The awards will be made essentially on 
the basis of promise of contribution in research. 
Applicants should submit a full statement of aca- 
demic and professional training and experience, to- 
gether with the names of three persons well ac- 
quainted with the candidate. Applications for these 
fellowships for 1929-30 should be sent to Professor 
E. L. Palmer, Fernow Hall, Ithaca, New York by 
March 15, 1929. 





The Wisconsin Association of Secondary School 
Principals was organized on Friday afternoon, No- 
vember 9, at Milwaukee. Officers are: President, Fos- 
ter S. Randle, Madison; vice-president, Earl C. Mac- 
Innis, Jefferson; secretary-treasurer, George Bashford, 
Ashland; executive committee, William Urban, She- 
boygan and J. W. Rodewald, Oconomowoc. The aim 
of the Association is to promote the interests of sec- 
ondary education in Wisconsin by giving special con- 
sideration to the problems that arise in connection 
with administration, organization, and supervision of 
secondary schools. The new organization includes 
principals of junior and senior high schools, super- 
visors, and college professors working in the field 
of secondary education. 





S. P. Young, principal of the Washington Junior 
High school, Manitowoc, was named president of the 
Wisconsin Junior School Administration association 
at the second annual meeting recently held at Apple- 
ton. He succeeds H. U. Wood of Racine. Other of- 
ficers elected were: Thomas E. Sanders, Racine, who 
succeeds Mrs. Lillian Ladwig, Antigo, as vice presi- 
dent; and Miss Margaret McMahon, principal Mc- 
Carthey junior high, Green Bay, who succeeds G. Oos- 
terhous, principal of the Roosevelt junior high of 
Manitowoc, as secretary-treasurer. About 25 admin- 
istrators, representing many of the larger cities of 
Wisconsin, attended. 





In the United States 17,582 pupils are enrolled in 
schools maintained for the deaf, says a bulletin from 
the Bureau of Education, Department of the Iriterior. 
Of these pupils, 13,762 are being taught lip reading. 
Of those pupils, who are not being so taught 646 
are able to hear to a degree, and efforts are made 
to improve their hearing. 











For accuracy in color, specify 


ARTEXT PRINTS AND JUNIORS 


The only series of color reproduc- 
tions of great paintings made di- 
rectly from the originals by color 
photography. Circular and sample 
sent free to teachers on request. 





New Picture Study Course for Wisconsin 
Illustrated by Artext publications 
Particulars sent on request 


Special set of 20 Christmas miniatures, Madonnas, etc. 
sent postpaid for 50c. 


Authorized Distributors 
EAU CLAIRE BOOK & 
STATIONERY CO., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 











George R. Ray, su- 
perintendent of schools 
at Darlington, Wiscon- 
sin, has purchased the 
controlling interest in 
the Parker Teachers 
Agency and will take 
over management of the 
same on January 1. 
Mr. Ray has been an 
active school adminis- 
trator in Wisconsin for 
many years, having 
served as superintend- 
ent at Lake Mills, EI- 
roy, Beaver Dam, and 
Darlington, and as 
principal of the Price 
County Rural Normal school. At one time he was 
also on the faculty of Beloit College. Mr. Ray holds 
both a bachelor’s and a master’s degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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all branches of travel to any part of the world. New descriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your 
call. Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us where and when you expect to go. Enclose 
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= FREE TRIP TO EUROPE ™ Tour EUROPE FREE 


We want a representative in your territory 
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The schoolhouse in the Union Mills school, Dist. 
No. 9, Town of Farmington, La Crosse county, has 
been remodeled. A basement has been placed under 
the building and a new furnace installed. The win- 
dows have been placed on the east side of the class- 
room, thus insuring proper lighting. 





The All-Walworth teachers’ meeting was held De- 
cember 8 at the State School for the Deaf at Dela- 
van. An all-day program which gave attention to the 
problems of the teachers was carried out according to 
a schedule arranged by a committee of teachers of the 
county. 





The new National Commander of the American 
Legion, elected at San Antonio on October 11, is an 
outstanding educator. He is Dean Paul V. McNutt, 
of the School of Law, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 





A Hand Book of Information is a product of the 
Student Council of the Shorewood High school. It 
gives a detailed description of the school and its 
activities. Principal Oscar Granger edited the 


booklet. 





Supt. H. E. Smith of Antigo was elected at South 
Milwaukee to succeed Supt. J. F. Waddell, who as- 
sumes the position of High School Inspector in the 
office of the State Department of Education. 





Forty acres of land, the beginning of the sixth 
school district forest in the United States, has been 
set aside near Cassian, 15 miles west of Rhinelander, 
and each year hereafter the pupils of Cassian High 
school expect to plant two acres of white pine and 
Norway pine on the tract. Lanes have been built on 
three sides of the tract to protect the trees from fire. 





Two years of college work after high school gradu- 
ation will be required for admission to law schools 
in New York State after October, 1929. 





Muscoda public schools have organized a school 
band. Forty pupils have ordered instruments and 
are busy practicing every day. Credit will be given. 
Mr. L. Lucky is the director. 





Miss Amanda Heyroth, supervising teacher in 
Manitowoc county, was chairman of the Northeastern 
Supervising Teachers association which met in Mani- 
towoc in September. 





Miss Mabel Class, who has been teaching at Dar- 
lington, has resigned to accept the office of super- 
vising teacher in Iowa county. Her headquarters will 


be at Dodgeville. 





Monticello has again enrolled 100% of its teach- 
ers in the Wisconsin Teachers Association. The 
high school is operating under a full time super- 
vised study program. 





For the fifth year in succession Delavan city teach- 
ers have had a 100% enrollment in both the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association and the N. E. A. 
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At the annual Jefferson county school board con- 
vention and teachers’ institute this fall special me- 
morial services were held for the late Arthur J. 
Thorne, superintendent of Jefferson county schools 
for twenty-one years. E. F. Nieman, Watertown, chair- 
man of the county board of supervisors, paid tribute 
to Mr. Thorne as ‘a wise superintendent and a char- 
acter the most pleasing of any man.’ Mr. Nieman 
expressed his deep feeling for Mr. Thorne’s personal 
friendship and for his loyal work as a public servant. 
Miss Margaret Klein expressed the tribute from the 
teachers of the county as follows: 

“I will not undertake to tell of his work and 
achievements. They are too well known to this group 
to need enumeration. The life of the man whose mem- 
ory we honor was so unselfish and diligent that even 
his enemies were compelled to respect him and ac- 
knowledge the sincerity of his efforts. All who came 
into contact with him know how untiring he was in 
his efforts in behalf of our schools. 

“Only the teachers who worked under his guidance 
know the unfailing courtesy and helpfulness with 
which he met every problem. His tactful suggestions 
and ready sympathy combined to make his visits an 
inspiration and a pleasure to both teachers and 
pupils. 

“His unfailing energy, his ceaseless industry, and 
the depth of his sympathy and understanding all 
combined to create a personality which has left its 
imprint upon those who knew him. He leaves no 
children of his own to mourn his loss, but all the 
children of the county have been influenced by him 
and miss him. He is gone, but he will not be for- 
gotten, for in the words of Shakespeare, ‘The good 
men do, lives after them’.” 


All At Sea? 


Are you without chart or compass 
in an ocean of confusion about your 
tour of Europe? Are you without 
a guide, except the irresponsible 
breezes that say, “use this,” “use 
that’? 





Row with the current of satisfac- 
tion. Investigate what our MID- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITIES TOUR 
OF EUROPE offers. Allexpense 
tour—Chicago to Chicago—$489.45. 
Five countries, England, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France. 


Sailing NEW Cunarders S. S. “AN- 
TONIA” June 21st “ATHENIA” 
June 28th. 


Under the auspices of the AMERI- 
CAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 


The Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd. 
346 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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A campaign headed by Superintendent S. B. Tobey 
of Wausau against the sale of cigarettes to minors 
has had the courteous support of the officers of the 
law and business organizations. Copies of the state 
law, which is very strict, and the penalties, clearly 
defined, were distributed by school authorities to ev- 
ery home in Wausau. And parents were appealed to 
for cooperation in protecting the growing boys and 
girls from the effect of the cigarette habit. It was 
pointed out by Superintendent S. B. Tobey that the 
habit of smoking cigarettes by school children is 
reaching appalling proportions and that the harm 
done is very noticeable on the health and minds of 
boys, especially those in the junior and senior high 
schools. Among other things, Mr. Tobey called at- 
tention to the fact that Charlie Paddock, when he 
was in Wausau, stated that cigarette smoking, even 
for a week, absolutely unfitted boys for active par- 
ticipation in sports. The school authorities have threat- 
ened to make complaints against dealers selling ciga- 
rettes or cigarette papers to minors. 





“Athletics for All” is the slogan of the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education of the La Crosse State 
Teachers College. W. J. Wittich, head of the depart- 
ment, and Mr. Lipovitz of the faculty have made the 
first plans in the history of the school for the or- 
ganization of all college men into an intramural ath- 
letic association. The program will include basket- 
ball, swimming, and ice-hockey. Thirteen teams have 
already been organized in the former sport. Bowling 
may later be added to the list of sports. It is planned 
to carry on the sports under the control of the in- 
tramural athletic association. 
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Dr. Henry Suzzalo, prominent educator and _lec- 
turer, addressed the faculty of the Racine public 
schools in October. “How can we justify the ever 
increasing cost of American public school education 
if we do not train pupils for more than the academic 
life?”” he said. He advocated keeping school matters 
up-to-date and he cited an instance from the teaching 
of spelling, showing that previously from nine thou- 
sand to fourteen thousand spelling words had been 
taught when investigation demonstrated that twenty- 
five hundred were sufficient for practical uses. This 
was one of a group of professional meetings planned 
by the Racine teachers for the year. 





LOST: A brown umbrella with straight amber 
handle, tiny bit of carving, wooden rod and brass 
frame was left in the Pfister Hotel and taken to the 
auditorium “lost and found” bureau during the con- 
vention in Milwaukee. Will the present holder return 
it to the owner, Miss Sophie C. Goetz, 197 Meinecke 
Avenue, Milwaukee, or to this office ? 





Paul G. Edwards, former principal of Oregon 
schools, has been made supervisor of science in the 
Chicago public schools. Mr. Edwards left Oregon six 
years ago and since that time has been a teacher of 
chemistry at the Lane and Crance Technical high 
schools, Chicago. 
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The Rotary Club of Wausau engaged Harry E. 
Dodge of Rochester, New York, to give addresses be- 
fore the junior and senior high schools in Wausau 
and the neighboring cities during Thanksgiving week. 





The Brodhead High school reports the largest en- 
rollment in the history of the school. More than 
half the students come in from the rural districts. 





If you have a little trouble fitting your JouRNAL 
into the binder, cut a small.piece from the back 
corners. 





The Mount Horeb High school enrollment is 165. 
Of this number 91 are tuition students, and 74 are 
from the village of Mount Horeb. 





NECROLOGY 


Mrs. Susie Jorden, teacher in the La Farge High 
school, died in a La Crosse hospital April 9, after 
an illness of many weeks. 





Miss Isabella Welch, principal of the Hopkins 
Street school, Milwaukee, and a teacher in Milwau- 
kee schools for 45 years, died October 4 after a 
two-year illness. She continued her work despite ill 
health, until the beginning of the fall term, when 
she resigned. Before becoming principal of the 
Hopkins Street school, Miss Welch was principal of 
the Wells Street, North Pierce Street, and Fratney 
Street schools. 





Professor Milton H. Faughender, former principal 
of the North Fond du Lac high school, died recently 
at Hopkinsville, Ky. He came to North Fond du Lac 
in 1922 and served as principal for three years, re- 
signing on account of ill health. 





Mrs. Bernice Chapman of Tomah, second grade 
teacher in the Kilbourn schools, died October 30 
after a week’s illness with pneumonia. She was 22 
years old. 





Dr. George I. Kemmerer, 49, professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Wisconsin, was found dead 
in his home, November 19. Death was caused by 
cerebral hemorrhage, it is believed. Professor Kem- 
merer was well known for his work in micro-analysis 
and for his chemical research in connection with the 
survey of Wisconsin lakes which is being conducted 
by Dr. E. A. Birge. 





Miss Ada M. Gillette of Chippewa Falls, died No- 
vember 5, 1928, after an illness of several months. 
Miss Gillette had taught school in Wisconsin 48 
years, 36 years of which she had spent teaching a 
first grade in Chippewa Falls. For many years she 
was principal of one of the elementary schools. Miss 
Gillette was regarded as a teacher of unusual ability 
and was loved by the community which she had 
served so well. 
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Sterling ceeBlackboard 


School officials should give first consideration 


to Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 


BECAUSE in schools and colleges everywhere it has proved 
i itself in actual service to be absolutely dependable. 





4 BECAUSE its highly satisfactory performance makes it an 
; economical purchase and a profitable investment. 


BECAUSE in Sterling more distinct advantages are to be 
found than in any other blackboard. Its jet black, 
clear, velvety writing surface is easier for pupil and 
teacher to write upon, easier to read from—erases 
perfectly. Its body seasons and improves with age. It 
is warp and buckle proof—strictly fireproof. 


BECAUSE with it goes a pledge of your complete satisfac 
tion by this 46-year old concern and by the distributor 
who sells it to you. 


BECAUSE built into it is a quality that only years of experi- 
ence and ample resources can produce. Back of it is 
our pride and reputation. To you it means the in- 
stallation of a blackboard that makes for efficiency 

{ of pupil and teacher—and settles best your black- 

board problem. Please address Dept. W-S-1 for 

detailed information. 





Fergus Falls High School, Fergus Falls, Minn., 
2415 square feet Sterling Lifelong Blackboard 
Architect, Walter R. Dennis 
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Sewmmer 


Domestic Science 
Tables 


Encourage Pupils 
to Higher Grades 


Any teacher will tell you that modern, 
properly designed Domestic Science Desks 
encourage better work by the pupils who 
use them. With everything handy — 
everything neat, the student is inspired 
to do her best. 


In designing and building Kewaunee 
Domestic Science Desks we have kept 
foremost in mind the needs of the stu- 
dent. 





Domestic Science Desk No. 1601 


This Kewaunee Desk is a_ favorite 
model, and adaptable to most any Do- 
mestic Science laboratory. The drawers 
and doors have locks all different and 
master-keyed. The desk is elegant in de- 
sign, material and appearance. 


Kewaunee Domestic Science and Do- 
mestic Art Tables are used in thousands 
of schools throughout the United States. 
They are built to give many years of 
faithful service and are very reasonably 
priced. Write for information. Address 
the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS ” 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Chicago Office: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Room 1511 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 


T= second semester 
calls for many additional 
supplies, and if you do 
not have our complete 
catalogue, please write, 
for your copy 


Me 


Fond du Lac School 
Supply Co. 
36 S. Main Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 














The DEMOUNTABLE 







has again 
proven 
to be 


The Executive’s Typewriter 

The Demountable was selected as the 
official Typewriter by President Coolidge’s 
Personal Committee for use in the 1928 
Summer Capitol in Wisconsin. 

We want you to know the Demountable 
as the business leaders who are using it 
know it. 


Educational Department 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers—since 1911 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, U. 8S. A. 
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HIS is the season of balancing accounts; of taking stock; of reso- 
lutions; of new plans and policies. 
It is the time of the year when the merchant checks over his ac- 
counts, making a record of the good and “writing off” the bad. 

It is the time of the year when the individual may profitably evaluate 
his efforts, making record of the assets and discarding the liabilities in 
his daily practices. 

It is the time of the year when we, as teachers, may well balance our 
achievements against our failures, and take stock of the resources with 
which we face our tasks in the New Year. 

Recent years have brought many changes in our schools and each 
change has been accompanied by increased demands upon the teacher. 
Physical fitness, therefore, is an asset of the first importance. 

Recent years, also, have brought new techniques, new methods, and 
new objectives. Formerly doctors prescribed for disease and teachers 
taught subjects. The modern physician treats individuals and the modern 
teacher teaches boys and girls, using the curriculum for the purpose of 
bringing about a healthy growth of the powers of each of them. Thorough 
professional preparation is, therefore, useful capital. 

Physical and moral growth as well as mental development are a part 
of the program of the modern school, and the correction of physical handi- 
caps and the development of character, as well as the teaching of subject 
matter, is the problem of modern educational leadership. Clean-cut com- 
prehension is, therefore, an essential asset. 

And if, in addition, we find faith, optimism, love, kindness, content- 
ment, sympathy, and a sense of humor on the credit side of the balance 
sheet, we may turn to the future with courage based on accomplishment 
and confidence born of achievement. 
































Ate We Gtasping at the Moon? 


By JOHN K. Norton 
Director of Research, National Education Association 


AR was declared by the United States 
in 1917. Millions flocked to the stand- 
ard and struck the decisive blow of 

the world conflict. What were the educational 
lessons of that conflict? One was the utter im- 
potence of the illiterate, uneducated man in 
any great cooperative enterprise. We subcon- 
sciously realized this already, but it took war, 
involving the cooperation of a nation in one 
great common enterprise, to bring the realiza- 
tion over the threshold into full consciousness. 
Hundreds of thousands of men were lacking in 
that first essential to full participation in any 
great cooperative enterprise whether of peace 
time or war time—sound bodies, full and 
abundant health. Others were lacking in that 
other essential to effective participation in any 
modern cooperative enterprise—facility in read- 
ing and writing. I, with 


the tragic wastefulness of poor schools, and of 
no schools at all. 

And at the same time, the power of an edu- 
cated man was more fully realized. The dash 
and initiative of American divisions from sec- 
tions in which the torch of education had been 
held high is well known. Commanders of U- 
boat chasers and other types of naval craft 
marveled at the facility with which boys, little 
more than high school graduates, grasped the 
knowledge essential to promotion into positions 
of responsibility upon these vessels. After a 
few months’ training, they met every demand, 
whether of steadfast devotion or technical 
knowledge. 

And back in the shops and munition factories 
another lesson was being learned. Man power 
was no longer easily obtained. Four million 

men flocking to the col- 





my own eyes, witnessed 
the following scene hun- 


ors had left a shortage 
of man power to carry 


dreds of times during the "THE greatness of any na- on the work needed 
late war. A company of tion, its freedom from both by those at home 
tall, gaunt, native Amer- poverty and crime, its aspira- and in the front line 


icans is called to atten- 
tion! No blood of recent 
immigration courses in 
their veins. They are the 
purest Anglo-Saxon stock 


dren. 





tions and ideals, are the direct 
quotient of the care of its chil- 


Herbert Hoover 


trenches. And so where 
many men had toiled 
and sweated, great ma- 
chines came into use. 
And once again—the 








that the nation affords. 

A command is given: “All men who cannot 
read a newspaper or write letters home step 
forward one pace.” And fifty percent or more 
of the line takes that pace forward. That pace 
testified America had failed in its duty to mil- 
lions of its children. 

One man in every four called in the draft 
was inadequately equipped with that minimum 
educational equipment, the ability to read and 
write. They were unprepared either for peace 
time or war time service. Thousands were re- 
jected and sent home for physical defects of a 
preventable nature. One division made up prin- 
cipally of those from a section which has not- 
ably neglected the provision of adequate school 
facilities was so obviously unprepared to meet 
the demands of modern warfare that it was 
broken up shortly after reaching France and 
used for replacements in other divisions. Thus 
the war brought home to the American people 
220 


need for the trained 
man. The illiterate makes a poor engineer, 
either to operate, or to keep in repair one of 
the modern mechanical contrivances whereby 
one man performs the work of ten, fifty, or a 
hundred. 

And so we had the double lesson, first the 
helplessness of the uneducated man in any great 
modern cooperative undertaking, and second, 
the potency of the educated man in such an 
undertaking. 

And what was the response of the American 
people following the war? First, came the re- 
alization that education had been far under- 
valued in this country. The evidence was clear. 
Millions of illiterates, other millions physically 
incapable of first line war service due to pre- 
ventable physical causes. Thousands of teachers 
leaving the profession. There was no lack of 
evidence on this side. And on the other side 
was the lesson—so clear that anyone might 
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read, even the illiterate—that education pays; 
that only with education may a man strive other 
than at a cruel disadvantage. 

As a result the public schools took on new 
life. School attendance tremendously increased, 
particularly in the upper levels. By trebling the 
number of dollars made available for school 
support between 1913 and 1922, the schools 
not only were given the wherewithal to take 
care of the increased attendance, and to relieve 
themselves of the disadvantage in which they 
had been placed by the loss in purchasing power 
of the dollar, but also to effect some improve- 
ment in the quality of education provided. 
And that improvement has been effected. All 
but the blind can see it; and none see it more 
clearly than Herbert Hoover, who in his last re- 
port as Secretary of Commerce, places ‘advance 
in education” as the first of five major factors 
which have brought about the remarkable in- 
crease in industrial efficiency in the United 
States in recent years. He points out that school 
attendance has rapidly increased, and then 
makes the unqualified statement that “instruc- 
tion has become much better in quality, and es- 
pecially more practical and more conducive to 
thinking power and to productive capacity.” 

With the record so clear, it might be ex- 
pected that the road to further educational ad- 
vance would be easy, that the money for the 
financial support of schools would be the least 
rather than the most serious obstacle in the 
path of educational progress. But such is not 
the case. 

Progress in school legislation is principally a 
problem of school finance. Answer the ques- 
tion—where is the money to come from?—and 
the foremost difficulty in the path of one pro- 
gressive educational proposal after another now 
up for consideration in the states is removed. 
Even those proposals which do not directly in- 
volve additional outlay are attacked on the basis 
that they may so result indirectly in the future. 
Proposals to modernize the method of selecting 
the state superintendent of schools and the or- 
ganization of state education departments are 
opposed because they may indirectly result in 
increases in school costs. The county-unit plan 
is attacked because it might later mean greater 
expenditures. And so it goes. Whether it is a 
measure which only indirectly involves addi- 
tional money, or whether it is a proposal which 
directly calls for an appropriation, such as a 
modern state equalization fund or a sound 
teacher retirement system, the matter of expense 
stands in the path. Some progress can be made 


in the future through the passage of measures 
which do not involve added school expendi- 
tures, but most of the measures of outstanding 
importance, and upon which significant school 
advance waits, do involve such expenditures. 

This being the case is it not time that we 
took stock of the situation? Are we grasping at 
the moon? Is it economically impractical to 
hope to obtain the money necessary for the 
financing of legislative proposals now up in 
every state? Must all measures which involve 
expenditure be revised or abandoned? Or, on 
the other hand, is the economic situation such 
that we may confidently continue the espousal 
of the great educational measures now awaiting 
action in every state? In short, must educational 
advance wait upon an increase in our financial 
and economic resources or merely for an im- 
provement in the effectiveness of our educa- 
tional leadership? 

The situation calls for careful thought, for 
thorough-going analysis. Why is it that with 
the lesson of the war so clear, we often hesi- 
tate so long in providing the money necessary 
for the development of modern school systems. 
Is it an economic lack? Is it really true that we 
cannot afford the expenditures proposed, or 
rather is it due to the fact that we in positions 
of educational leadership have partly failed in 
our duty. Let us consider the first question, 
namely, can we afford better schools? 

The facts on this point are clear. We are al- 
ready spending a large sum for public educa- 
tion—two and a quarter billions yearly for pub- 
lic schools of elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate grade. Large as this sum is, however, it 
pales in comparison with what we have to 
spend. The nation’s yearly income is now fully 
eighty-five billion dollars a year. Only 2.68 
percent of our income is now spent for public 
schools of all types. From whatever angle the 
question is studied, the evidence is conclusive 
that but a minor fraction of our economic 
power and capital is invested in public educa- 
tion. 

The meagerness of our investment in educa- 
tion, the factor which Herbert Hoover lists as 
a major influence in our economic advance, is . 
more clearly evident when it is compared with 
that which we spend for other purposes. For 
every dollar which we spend for public educa- 
tion each year, we spend $1.16 for life insur- 
ance premiums; we spend $3.00 for the con- 
struction of new buildings; we spend over $5.00 
for the purchase and operation of passenger 
automobiles, and nearly $3.00 for the purchase 
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of articles which are clearly in the luxury class, 
such as soft drinks, candy, ice cream, tobacco, 
and the theatre. 

No one would wish to wipe these items from 
the nation’s budget. Life insurance is essential 
to social and family stability. We need more 
and better office buildings and homes. Many of 
us would be quite unhappy without a car, 
whether we really have to have one or not, and 
we all want some of the luxuries of life. We 
are not asking that these things be eliminated 
from the American budget. But we do contend 
that a nation which can expend from one and 
a sixth, to five times as much, for such services 
and articles as have been specified, as it spends 
for the public schools, has not yet reached the 
limit of its spending power for the education 
of its children. The ability to support good 
schools is there. It is clear to all who will open 
their eyes to the fact. 

But, says the professional tax dodger: “It is 
true that education calls for but $2.68 out of 
every one hundred dollars of income, but it is 
only one of many governmental functions which 
require money. We cannot spend all our money 
for public purposes.” Granted, we say. But we 
are not spending all our money for public pur- 
poses or anything like it. But one dollar in ten 
which we have is allotted to public expendi- 
tures; and of the total allotment for public 
service, but one dollar in four is spent for pub- 
lic schools. For every dollar we spend for the 
maintenance of public education, we spend 
three dollars for the army and navy, for road 
building, and other public purposes. 

Furthermore, the burden of public expendi- 
ture in the United States is far lighter than in 
any first rate nation in the world. While we 
allot ten percent of our income to public ex- 
penditures, other leading nations, such as Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, so spend twenty per- 
cent of their income. Not only do we allot a 
far smaller percent of our income to public ex- 
penditures than other nations, but we are able 
to allot any given percent with far greater ease, 
because of our far greater wealth and income 
per capita. 

The facts do not indicate that we have any- 
where near approached the limit which a na- 
tion, and particularly the wealthiest nation in 
the world, can afford for public purposes. Nor 
is the share of public money allotted to public 
education too great. One dollar of every four 
available for governmental expenditures is none 
too much to invest in as vital an item as public 
education. 


The tax dodger has no case when the facts 
are brought to bear on his contention that we 
have reached the limit of possible expenditure 
for public purposes, and particularly for so vital 
a concern as the education of the nation’s chil- 
dren. 

But this is not all of his case. With his back 
to the wall, the supporter of the taxpayers’ as- 
sociation will state: ‘Well, perhaps we will 
have to continue to spend what we are already 
spending but we just cannot afford any in- 
creases. 

Why can we not afford any increases? What 
are the facts? We spent a smaller percent of 
our income in 1926 for public purposes than 
we did in either 1921 or 1922. The last half 
decade has seen no increase in the percent of 
total income allotted to public expenditures. In 
each year following 1923 we spent approxi- 
mately ten percent of our income for public 
purposes, and while this expenditure has gone 
on during the last half decade, private industry 
generally has passed through a period of growth 
and prosperity never equalled before in this or 
any other nation. And if we limit our consid- 
eration to school expenditures, we find that 
these costs required a larger percent of our in- 
come in 1922 than in any subsequent year for 
which figures are available. Increases in school 
costs since 1922 have not outrun the nation’s 
ability to pay them. And if we examine the 
percent of all public expenditures allotted to 
the schools, we find that it was less in 1926 
than in 1913. 

So the tax dodger’s contention that increases 
in public expenditures and school costs threaten 
to impoverish the nation has no basis. We can 
afford what we now spend for schools and for 
other public purposes more easily than we met 
the same bills five years ago. 

We can continue to increase our expenditures 
for public schools. Our expanding economic 
power has made this possible in the past five 
years without increasing the percent of income 
allotted for the purpose. Furthermore, if wise 
public policy demands, we are in an economic 
position to increase with comparative ease the 
percent of our income allotted to school sup- 
port. 

And so we may return to the original ques- 
tion: Is the Nation economically able to pay 
for the items of educational advance for which 
we are contending, or is the lack merely one of 
leadership? 

Unquestionably, it is the latter. The war con- 
firmed the already strong faith of the American 
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people in the importance of education. Facts 
clearly show that economically we can afford al- 
most any public school legislation which sound 
educational policy seems to demand. It remains 
for us, whom fate has placed in positions of 
educational leadership, to put our shoulders to 
the wheel so that every American child may re- 
alize his right to a first rate educational oppor- 
tunity. 

I am not unmindful of the difficulties which 
stand in the way. I know of the powerful eco- 
nomic interests which contend that the child is 
better off in the factory or field than in the 
school, and that it is dangerous to give too 
much education to any but the leaders. I know 
of occasional, selfish parents of wealth who 


purchase extravagant educational opportunities 
for their children in private schools, and at 
the same time lose interest in or, in some cases, 
actively oppose public school betterment. I know 
of the antiquated taxation machinery upon 
which school support at present depends in 
many states. 

But when these and all the other formidable 
obstacles to public school advance are cataloged 
and summated, their influence is still too small 
to stand before the fundamental desire of the 
great mass of the nation’s citizenry, that every 
child shall have a first rate educational oppor- 
tunity. Given proper leadership this power will 
in time bowl over every obstacle in the path of 
school advance. 





The Aurora By Guido Reni 


An Interpretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 





Aurora 


AVE you ever seen a new golden day 
come over the purple sea upon rolling 
clouds of rose and violet some prophetic 

morning in April? Such an experience, as Em- 
erson says, “Makes each day a festival.’ That 
is what Guido thought about it,—a festival, a 
pageant, a brilliant masque, with Aurora lead- 
ing, her hands filled with spring flowers; with 
the cherubic Morning Star next, his torch some- 
what dimmed by the oncoming of Apollo, the 
sun god, triumphant in his golden chariot, 
drawn by the dappled horses of heaven. Around 
his chariot are wreathed the happy hours movy- 
ing joyously without effort in the perfection of 
immortal youth and beauty. Over the dark 
sleeping world below, the first rays of light 
break against the rocky peaks, and blaze uncer- 


Guido Reni (1575-1642) 
Rospigliosi Palace, Rome 
Italian School 


tain trails among the lower hills. Mankind is 
not yet awake to this gorgeous spectacle of the 
gods in action, new every morning and fresh 
every evening. An old saint once wrote “He 
maketh the outgoing of the morning and of the 
evening to rejoice.’ Our ears are too heavy 
and our eyes too dull to see the incredible 
beauty of the world until some poet or artist 
comes to our aid. Guido saw the dawn as the 
Greeks saw it, and helps us to see it as divinely 
beautiful. This picture is painted on the ceil- 
ing of a large room in a Roman palace. It is 
difficult to get a good view of it as a whole 
without a mirror, and that reverses everything. 
A good reproduction in color is more enjoyable 
than the original. 








Credits in State Teachers Colleges 


By JOHN C. LAZENBY 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


HE enormous increase in the demand for 
higher education has not only caused a 
rapid rise in the enrollment in established 

colleges and universities, but it has also led to 
the establishment of a large number of new in- 
stitutions of college grade. Junior colleges are 
being established in increasing numbers in cities 
of even very moderate size; municipal universi- 
ties are being established in more and more of 
the larger cities; endowed colleges are forced 
to seek larger funds to take care of the increase 
in enrollment. This increased demand for higher 
education, together with the demand for better 
trained teachers in ele- 


which teachers’ colleges find themselves gives 
rise to numerous problems. For over a year and 
a half the Committee on Credits and Admis- 
sions has been reviewing the transcripts of stu- 
dents seeking degrees from this institution or 
considering the validity of credits in some other 
connection where questions have arisen. At 
least seventy-five percent of the work has had 
to do with students wishing an evaluation for 
a degree. 

In studying this question we have tried to 
cultivate an objective attitude. We have tried 
to consider questions from the point of view of 

the school as a whole in- 





mentary as well as in sec- 
ondary schools, has led 
to the establishment of 
teachers’ colleges, and in- 
stitutions which were 
formerly only two-year 
institutions are now em- 
powered to grant de- 
grees. In any such large 
and rapid advance the 
necessity for standards is 
inevitable. More and 
more attention is being 
given to this question; 
and, while general dis- 
cussions abound, mate- 


seekers find. 





APPINESS in this world, 

when it comes, comes in- 
cidentally. Make it the object 
of pursuit, and it leads us a 
wild-goose chase, and is never 
attained. Follow 
object, and very possibly we 
may find that we have caught 
happiness without dreaming of 
it; but likely enough it is gone 
the moment we say to our- 
selves, “Here it is” like the 
chest of gold that treasure- 


—Nathaniel Hawthorne 


stead of from a personal 
point of view or from 
that of the vested inter- 
ests of any one group. 
One of the great dangers 
in a school with varied 
interests is that a com- 
mittee is likely to have 
its views colored by the 
interests of some particu- 
lar department, either 
academic or administra- 
tive. We have consist- 
ently tried to avoid this 
danger. Experience has 
shown that if we are to 


some other 








rial which gives specific 
help is often hard to 
find. The little bulletin put out by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin entitled “Regulations Relat- 
ing to Advanced Standing Credits of Especial 
Interest to Teachers Colleges” has proved to be 
a great help; and the recent article by Dr. Lin- 
ton, Secretary of Teachers College of Columbia 
University in the Teachers College Record for 
November, 1928, entitled ‘Administration of 
Credits Allowed in Advanced Standing in 
Schools of Education’’ gives specific help on 
many points. 


But the application of the standards we may 
set to specific cases in the transition period in 
(This is a report submitted to President 


Baker of Milwaukee State Teachers College by 
the Advanced Standing Committee. The report 


was written by the Chairman with the as- 
sistance of Irene Harbeck, Constance Jacques, 
and May B. Severy.) 

eae 
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be an integrated institu- 
tion, care must be exer- 
cised in developing policies, since any principle 
is not valid if it discriminates for or against 
any department either among the academic 
which have to do with subject matter divisions, 
or the administrative which have to do with 
the professional training for the various divi- 
sions of the public school system. Now, after 
a year and half of work, considerable data have 
been collected and a background of experience 
has been developed which seems to warrant 
calling attention to some basic principles upon 
which further advance depends. 


The Milwaukee State Teachers College finds 
itself, in this transition stage, in the midst of 
multitudinous conflicts of forces and varying 
opinions. This is a sign of a very healthy con- 
dition if we are able to approach it with open 
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minds and are willing to submit to severe scru- 
tiny any purely personal ideas. Constructive 
criticism is always stimulating, and while this 
committee realizes that there is small hope of 
unanimous agreement in a faculty the size of 
ours, we do feel that only good can come from 
setting forth in this way some of the growing 
convictions resulting from our investigations, 
which touch every angle of the work of the 
school from the standpoint of admission, cred- 
its, and advanced standings. We are also con- 
scious of the danger of having our motives mis- 
interpreted and of being charged with usurping 
prerogatives, from which danger experience has 
shown that it is almost impossible to escape. 
In this multitudinous conflict of forces, we 
find two prevailing attitudes. On the one hand 
is the so-called professional group who, it 
seems to us, place too much emphasis on the 
vocational side of an undergraduate degree even 
in a teachers’ college. If any vocational group 
needs a broad background of cultural interests 
it is surely the group to which we belong. Even 
college teachers with a broad background of 
cultural training are in many situations afflicted 
with a distorted sense of values. Is there not a 
proportionately increasing danger of narrow- 
ness as we approach the training of teachers of 
young pupils where adult minds can more easily 
escape the challenge of the opinions of those 
of their own ability levels? Because of this 
danger it is especially necessary that we recog- 
nize that teachers have citizenship duties, health 
obligations, leisure time interests; in fact all the 
duties which fall upon the citizens of a free 
commonwealth. All of these interests need cul- 
tivating as well as the strictly vocational side of 
their training. Furthermore, it seems to us that 
some of the undue emphasis on the vocational 
side comes from our inability to shake off the 
influence of some of the attitudes which have 
been created by the two-year curriculum which 
has prevailed in normal schools of the past. In 
our efforts to compress the training of teachers 
into two short years, over-emphasis on voca- 
tional values was unavoidable. We were faced 
with the anomalous situation of teaching teach- 
ers how to teach what they knew very little 
about. Lack of time forced us to emphasize 
the methods side or to mingle method and con- 
tent in a rather hodgepodge fashion. Now that 
we have attained the dignity of a teachers’ col- 
lege, it is hard for us to change some of the 
old habits and attitudes which have been estab- 
lished through the years. It seems difficult for 
some of us to be open-minded enough to dis- 


tinguish between what is only tradition and 
what is of vital value in teacher training work. 
The attempt to justify and to capitalize upon 
some of these traditions without careful anal- 
ysis of the educational values involved has led 
to the development of such policies as profes- 
sionalized subject matter which experience not 
only in our own school, but in other institu- 
tions, is proving to be of questionable value. 
Teachers as well as any other group are sus- 
ceptible to the power of expert salesmanship. 

This susceptibility to subjective opinion, es- 
pecially when it is supported by a dynamic per- 
sonality, makes it especially necessary that we 
redouble our efforts to keep an objective point 
of view. This is especially difficult in studying 
the teachers’ college curriculum, or any curricu- 
lum for that matter. There is a dearth of strictly 
objective material which is of value in solving 
the problem. Herein lies the weakness of many 
if not most of the studies of the curricula of 
teachers’ colleges. They are merely studies of 
the prevailing practices, with little or no at- 
tempt to evaluate those practices by any ob- 
jective methods which will help to distinguish 
between what is sound practice and what is tra- 
dition. We are, therefore, sadly in need of bet- 
ter guide lines than we have in determining 
what is necessary on the strictly professional 
side of teacher training. 


So much for some of the weaknesses and 
dangers on the so-called professional or strictly 
vocational side of teacher training. As we de- 
velop a four-year college curriculum, we are 
brought more and more into contact with the 
academic or liberal arts point of view as ex- 
emplified in the traditional liberal arts college. 
Thus we have what seems to be a conflict be- 
tween two diametrically opposing forces. At 
least such an erroneous idea seems continually 
to arise in many of our discussions. We are 
struck with mortal fear as we face the terrify- 
ing giant of what is usually termed ‘domina- 
tion by our state university.’” We set up a straw 
man, a bugaboo, which we set out to destroy 
in almost violent fashion. But as a matter of 
fact, this fear is all for naught if we are able 
to keep an open-minded, objective point of 
view. The universities and liberal arts colleges 
are dominated by many practices which can be 
justified by little more than tradition. So are 
the normal schools or teachers’ colleges. Hence, 
rather than criticise university domination, we 
should congratulate ourselves that we are being 
subjected to a new influence which will disturb 
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some of the complacent practices which still 
dominate in many of the teachers colleges. 

Between these two conflicting forces, the pro- 
fessional and the academic, we have the leaven- 
ing force of the schools of education in the 
universities, which, through their research work, 
are exercising more and more influence on the 
educational policies not only of the public 
schools of the state but upon the traditional 
practices which prevail in the universities and 
the liberal arts colleges. As a specific example 
of this leavening influence we have the work of 
Dr. Henmon of our own state university in the 
field of foreign language study. The report of 
this work, which is now coming from the press, 
will shed some light upon what is of educa- 
tional value and what is tradition in this field, 
and will probably lead to some radical revision 
of practices in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. The whole system of teaching in lib- 
eral arts colleges, as well as in teachers’ col- 
leges, is being questioned. An increasing vol- 
ume of literature on college teaching is making 
clear the fact that more than a knowledge of 
subject matter is necessary in college teaching. 
This insistence upon the needs of the student 
as well as upon a knowledge of subject matter 
and research ability in college teaching is al- 
ready having its influence upon the graduate 
schools which are supplying college teachers. 
The significance of this influence is clearly 
shown in the Report of the Committee on the 
Professional Training of College Instructors as 
presented to the 1928 meeting of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools by the Secretary of the committee, Dean 
Haggerty of the School of Education of the 
University of Minnesota, which report is sum- 
marized in the September, 1928 Quarterly of 
the Association. The cordial reception of this 
report by the representatives of the liberal arts 
colleges when presented on the floor of the As- 
sociation shows the unmistakable trend toward 
the demand for professional training for col- 
lege instructors. 

Thus, when we consider all the influences 
abroad today which emphasize the need for pro- 
fessional training even in colleges of liberal 
arts, we believe that teachers’ colleges have lit- 
tle or nothing to fear from the domination of 
the universities and very much to gain from the 
cooperation which they are increasingly willing 
to give when we show out ability to do work of 
a satisfactory college grade, both in our aca- 
demic and in our professional fields. We must 
remember that teachers’ colleges, as newcomers 
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in the field of college education, cannot expect 
to overturn standards which have been devel- 
oped through a long period by the Association 
of University Professors, the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges, and the Association of State 
Universities. Indeed, it is very questionable 
whether we should refuse to consider the valu- 
able background of experience which they have 
to offer us, even if we could. The teachers’ col- 
leges, after we get recognition as standard col- 
leges, will be in a strategic position to exercise 
a leavening influence on the whole field of col- 
lege teaching. Real progress must come by an 
evolutionary rather than a revolutionary process, 
and, since our problems have much in common, 
this progress can be hastened by cooperation 
and the cultivation of mutual understanding, 
much more than it can be hastened by trying to 
ignore such organizations. Our own state uni- 
versity, as the accrediting institution in this state 
for the smaller colleges, has shown a sincere 
desire to help us measure up to high standards. 
The standards they have formulated for our 
guidance were not imposed upon us; they have 
been developed by the association mentioned 
through a long period of years, and they also 
represent the work of a committee within the 
University for the period of a year or more. 
This report was finally submitted to and ap- 
proved by the representatives of the teachers’ 
colleges at a meeting in Madison. We believe 
that our own State University has extended ev- 
ery courtesy possible to us in helping us through 
this transition period. Furthermore, there is 
abounding evidence of the progress we have 
made and the strength we have gained as a re- 
sult of the helpful influence of our State Uni- 
versity and the North Central Association. 
We must remember that it is a general tend- 
ency of the times to revolt against standards im- 
posed from without, not only in the field of 
education, but in every other field. But we must 
not be swept away by this tide of revolt. We 
must not forget the value of the work of ac- 
crediting agencies and the progress which has 
come as a result of their work. We must not 
forget that the accrediting agencies in the field 
of college education, as well as of secondary 
education, are more and more becoming research 
bodies, and that the emphasis is rapidly shift- 
ing from mere quantitative standards. Attend- 
ance at the meetings of the North Central As- 
sociation gives ample evidence of this trend. 
In fact a committee is now at work for this as- 
sociation gathering data for amending the stand- 
ards in such a way as to place more emphasis 
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on quality of work done rather than upon ma- 
terial equipment in the form of financial re- 
sources, degrees, and other more easily meas- 
ured but probably less valuable standards, which 
are aids to a high quality of work but do not 
in themselves insure the desired quality. In this 
connection, it is important to read in the Sep- 
tember, 1928 North Central Association Quar- 
terly, an address given before the Officers of 
School and College Accrediting Agencies at 
Boston in February, 1928 by Jesse H. Newlun, 
Director of the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, entitled “How Can Standardizing 
Agencies Best Serve the Cause of Education in 
the Future.” It is one of the sanest discussions 
of the problem available in the educational lit- 
erature of the day. It shows clearly the trend 
of the times in regard to the question. While 
the author recognizes the great value of the 


quantitative standards which have been empha- 
sized in the past, he urges that the time has 
now come for a shift of emphasis to qualitative 
standards which more effectively measure the 
results of teaching. 

In summary, there are two forces at work in 
the field of teacher training, the so-called pro- 
fessional group and the so-called academic 
group. No doubt there is too much emphasis 
on the vocational side by the professional group ; 
and there is undoubtedly too much emphasis 
on the academic side by the other group. Due 
to this imaginary conflict of interest we have 
built up imaginary barriers where no conflicts 
really exist. Each group has something to con- 
tribute to the other, and real development will 
come only through the cultivation of mutual 
understandings. Such is the task which con- 
fronts the state teachers colleges. 





Dramatic Events in Wisconsin History 


A Judge is Impeached and Acquitted 
By EpGar G. DoupDNA, Madison 


OLITICAL rivalry often develops a par- 

tisan rancor that becomes personal and 

vindictive. In recent years this has seldom 
touched the judiciary, but in the earlier days of 
the state even the courts did not escape the fury 
of political storms. It is significant that the 
only impeachment case in our history was di- 
rected against a judge, Levi Hubbell, who had 
been elected as an independent candidate by de- 
feating both his Democratic and Whig oppo- 
nents in the first judicial election after Wiscon- 
sin became a state. 

The judiciary article of the constitution had 
been adopted only after a bitter struggle be- 
tween the advocates of elective and appointive 
judges. The elective principle won, but one of 
its strongest opponents, Edward G. Ryan, was 
a leading figure in the impeachment trial of 
Judge Hubbell. There may even have been an 
“I-told-you-so” complex on his part in the 
rather vindictive political play that went on in 
this trial. 

By the constitution (Article VII, Sec. 5) the 
state was divided into five judicial circuits and 
the judges sitting as a body constituted the su- 
preme court. The second circuit consisted of 
the counties of Milwaukee, Waukesha, Jeffer- 
son, and Dane. In this circuit Hubbell had been 


elected, and had drawn the three year term. In 
the fall of 1851 he was re-elected by a rather 
large majority. During his campaign for re- 
election, which was a bitter one, many charges 
of a personal nature were made against the 
judge. His most bitter critic was Sherman M. 
Booth, editor of the Milwaukee Free Demo- 
crat. Booth later was the storm center of the 
anti-slavery movement. He was by tempera- 
ment and training a vitriolic writer and needed 
only a little evidence to whip himself into a 
journalistic frenzy. He was particularly vehe- 
ment against Hubbell for permitting a defend- 
ant in a jury case to appeal directly to the jury. 

Soon after Hubbell began his second term he 
presided at a murder trial that aroused unusual 
interest in Milwaukee. The evidence as pre- 
sented seemed clearly to indicate the guilt of 
the defendant, but the jury brought in a ver- 
dict of acquittal. In exasperation the judge said 
to them, “May God have mercy on your con- 
sciences.” In January of the following year, 
1853, the foreman of the jury presented to the 
Assembly at Madison a statement accusing 
Judge Hubbel of “high crimes, misdemeanors, 
and malfeasances in office.” These charges were 
referred to a special committee of the Assem- 
bly. They employed E. G. Ryan to act as coun- 
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sel and they worked behind closed doors, after 
the manner of a grand jury, until February 23, 
when they reported to the Assembly that they 
found that Judge Hubbell should be removed 
from office. They did not recommend impeach- 
ment, but the less common method of “removal 
by address,” as indicated in Section 13 of Ar- 
ticle VII of the state constitution. The Assem- 
bly, however, unanimously voted for impeach- 
ment and appointed five of its members to con- 
duct the trial before the senate. 

The proceedings began on March 22, but it 
was July before the final votes were taken. 
Eleven charges with at least fifty different ac- 
cusations were presented against the judge. An 
almost microscopic review of his record had 
been made and every technical advantage was 
taken. He was accused of acting in cases in 
which he was interested, of accepting bribes, 
of prescribing less punishment than those pre- 
scribed by law, of undue partiality, of confer- 
ring with parties to a suit outside of court, of 
immoral conduct, and of others less important 
than some of these. 

The trial did not begin in earnest until the 
thirteenth of June, when Ryan outlined the case 
to the senate. Hubbell’s lawyer raised the rather 
interesting point that the Assembly could not 
impeach because Section 1 of Article VII reads 
“The House of Representatives shall have the 
power of impeaching all civil officers of the 
state,’ and since there was no such house there 
could be no impeachment. The senate promptly 
rejected this, and began taking testimony. When 
the evidence was all in the attorneys summed 
up. Ryan’s indictment of Hubbell is one of the 
legal masterpieces of our state, but it seemed to 
carry little weight, for Hubbell was acquitted 
on all counts. The votes were nonpartisan, both 
Whigs and Democrats being recorded on each 
side of the case. 

Long afterward Judge Sanborn made a thor- 
ough study of the evidence in the case and con- 
cluded that there was nothing in the evidence 
to warrant conviction, although much of it was 
not to the credit of the judge. Apparently Hub- 
bell was one of those intensely individualistic 
characters who make their own rules, who an- 
tagonize and win men decisively, never leaving 
them neutral. With a better intellectual equip- 
ment he might have used his tremendous per- 
sonal pressure to become a great leader. He 
continued on the bench until 1857, when he re- 
signed to practice law. He died in 1875 while 
holding the office of United States District At- 
torney for Wisconsin. 
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There are some interesting sidelights on this 
trial. Ryan had made a remarkably eloquent if 
bitter and illogical presentation and indictment. 
He seemed to take a personal interest in the 
conviction. For his services the senate voted 
him $2000, but the Assembly would allow only 
half that amount. Ryan sued in the supreme 
court, was allowed a jury trial, and was awarded 
$3,000. Booth kept up a barrage in his paper 
and headed his account of the trial “The Farce 
Completed.”’ In the Assembly a resolution was 
offered justifying the Assembly for ordering 
the trial and condemning the Senate for ac- 
quittal. The resolution attracted little attention 
and was withdrawn, and the state apparently 
forgot the episode with equal promptness. 

The entire matter grew out of personal poli- 
tics and was apparently a misuse of the power 
of impeachment. Perhaps Hubbell was incom- 
petent, for he was clearly not of a judicial tem- 
perament, but the attempt at removal by im- 
peachment was equally unjustified. We should 
be happy to recall that our government officials, 
and particularly our judges, are not made the 
victims of malicious prosecution—or, as the rec- 
ord of the first day in the Hubbell trial reads, 
of persecution. Our courts have made an envi- 
able record and our history is singularly free 
from attempts to coerce the judges or to use 
them for selfish and partisan purposes. This 
isolated case is another bit of evidence of the 
inherent soundness of Wisconsin's political, so- 
cial, and economic life. 





Hard to Change Written 
Language by Decree 

IFFICULTY has been encountered in Tur- 
key in carrying out the order of the Turk- 
ish government for use of Latin letters instead 
of the Arabic as the medium for written and 
printed text. It is reported that drastic meas- 
ures have been employed to enforce the order 
in Constantinople and the Turkish Black Sea 
littoral, and that the ministry of education has 
issued a circular warning all officials that they 
must without delay learn to read and write the 
new characters. It is stated that the reform is 
not proving so popular as was anticipated ; that 
the press is having difficulty in setting up the 
new characters. Reopening schools was post- 
poned on account of the lack of textbooks 
printed in the new type, and because of the 
lack of proficiency in the new alphabet on the 

part of the teachers. —School Life 
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History and Experimental Teaching 


By Burr W. PHILLIPS 
Wisconsin High School, Madison 


VERY teacher, and certainly every begin- 
E ning teacher, is bound to be confronted, 
sooner or later, with the problem of the 
educational fad. It comes in various forms— 
now in the papers read by enthusiasts at teach- 
ers’ conventions, now in the demands of an 
over-zealous department head or administrator ; 
or else the force of professional public opinion 
is so strongly in favor, for the moment, of this 
or that “‘new’’ device that the bewildered teacher 
is sure of only one thing, that his classroom 
procedure is all wrong and that something must 
be done about it. That “something” is usually 
the fad which is having its day; the socialized 
recitation, supervised study, the Morrison unit, 
contracts, Current events, enrichment, problems 
and projects, objective tests, or what not. Each 
new procedure, or each procedure that calls it- 
self “new,” has its zealous protagonists and 
missionaries; each one is widely heralded as the 
last word in teaching technique; and the teacher 
who is none too sure of his own technique is 
only too likely to be the first to accept the new 
gospel, in toto, becoming ere long either the 
most enthusiastic member of the new cult, or 
else its disillusioned critic. 

It is well to pause occasionally and ask from 
what sources these so-called ‘‘fads’’ emanate, 
how they have been brought’ into being, and 
what the attitude of the classroom teacher 
should be toward them. 

We must of course remember that our teach- 
ing would soon be in a rut if it were not for 
the experimental teaching which is always be- 
ing done by forward-looking teachers every- 
where and more particularly in well recognized 
experimental schools. Teachers’ College at Co- 
lumbia is known for its experimental teaching; 
the University of Chicago High School and the 
Wisconsin High School at the University of 
Wisconsin have experimental teaching as a ma- 
jor function. Such schools are interested in re- 
evaluating the “‘old’’ procedures and in devel- 
oping ‘‘new”’ procedures to supplement and im- 
prove the old.” And they would be remiss in 
their duty to the educational world if they did 
not report their successes and failures to their 
colleagues. 

But right here comes the rub. The new tech- 
nique is broadcast with all the authority of a 


well known school or a well known educator 
back of it. It is attractively presented by per- 
suasive speakers or by effective publicity. And 
almost over night the new technique has be- 
come a “fad” and is accepted by thousands of 
teachers as the panacea for all educational ills. 
Pedagogy is always waiting to be revolutionized, 
it would seem, and by revolutionary methods! 

Most of us are critical of the faddist; we 
know all about the pedagogical horrors that fol- 
low in his train. Let us analyze a few of his 
shortcomings. Sometimes it would seem that the 
teacher who is most ready to attempt new ways 
of doing the old things is really trying to find 
a substitute for scholarship. We often wonder 
if the scholarly teacher, who knows history and 
loves it and is intent upon imparting some of 
his enthusiasm for history to his pupils, really 
needs projects and contracts and the like to 
help him in his teaching. Then there is the 
teacher, often a principal or superintendent, 
who makes the mistake of trying to revolution- 
ize his own procedure or that of the whole 
school system almost over night, adopting the 
newest procedure wholesale, without first really 
understanding its underlying principles. Or 
sometimes he understands the principles him- 
self but fails to train those under him before 
the experiment is made. Teachers of history 
should know that revolutionary methods are at 
best anything but economical. New devices 
work best after the way has been prepared by a 
long period of careful study and controlled ex- 
perimentation. Again there is the teacher who, 
for want of a sense of proportion, exalts de- 
vices and methodology at the expense of sub- 
ject, sound principles of teaching, and even at 
the expense of the pupils. It is quite possible 
that such a teacher is past saving. 

How is the cult of the fad to be avoided? 
What should be our attitude toward the results 
of experimental teaching? Of course we must 
have experimental teaching. We need experi- 
mental schools, and we need classroom teachers 
who are themselves forward-looking and who 
are able to appropriate for themselves the best 
in what others may have to offer them. 

But the wise teacher will know that the best 
classroom procedure is that which grows out of 
one’s own classroom situations; that one’s pro- 
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cedure, to have life, must be both individual 
and synthetic—individual because it must grow 
out of one’s own experience, and synthetic, be- 
cause of the wise use which one must make of 
the experiences of others. 

When we think of our classroom procedure 
as a synthesis, we have defined what would 
seem to be a sane attitude toward the ‘‘new” 
procedures. What we need most is to cultivate 
a proper sense of proportion. This is true of 
teachers in general, and it is just as true of the 
experimenter. It is quite possible for the staff 
of an experimental school to place so much em- 
phasis upon one device or one type of teaching 
that they come finally to look at all teaching in 
terms of their one device or type. We are in- 
clined to suspect that many advocates of proj- 
ects, the problem method, the Dalton plan, and 
contracts, to mention only a few of the bet- 
ter known contributions of the experimental 
schools, are guilty of an over-emphasis which 
would seem to betoken a distorted sense of pro- 
portion. 


Teaching is an art so varied in its forms, so 
flexible in its ways of approaching and dealing 
with human material, that to try to confine it 
within the limits of any single ‘‘method” should 
be branded as the one unpardonable sin of the 
pedagogical code, if there is such a code! And 
if we are able to preserve our sense of propor- 
tion, to maintain a nicely balanced notion of 
what good teaching means, the “new” proce- 
dure need never become a “fad.” One experi- 
mental school will teach us the necessity of do- 
ing more individual work with our pupils; an- 
other will throw much light on the values of a 
socialized procedure. The pedant and the fad- 
dist, with his limited perspective, will seize 
upon the one or the other as the perfect proce- 
dure, mistaking devices for principles, and ex- 
alting the petty mechanics of teaching to the 
pedestal of dogma. 

But the real teacher will gain wisdom from 
more than one source. Recognizing the twofold 
truth that valid procedures must grow out of 
actual classroom situations, and that every 
teacher should, in the laboratory of his own 
classroom, profit by the experiences of others, 
he will learn from one experimental school new 
ways of approaching the problems of the indi- 
vidual pupil; while from the other he will learn 
that in trying to find more effective methods of 
individual instruction, he must not overlook the 
— important values of a socialized proce- 

ure. 


And so it is with all experimental teaching. 


Projects, the Dalton plan, and certain phases of 
Morrison and of Miller will help the teacher as 
he studies the problem of the individual and of 
individual differences. The problem method 
with its emphasis on the alert, inquiring mind, 
Morrison’s concept of mastery, and the values 
which many of us are finding in the larger unit 
of work all should become integrated parts of 
the good teacher’s synthesis. To suppose for a 
moment that any one of these can tell the whole 
story of teaching is to betray an unpardonable 
credulity, a distorted perspective. 

Good teaching, in fine, must be individual, 
dependent very largely upon the good sense, 
capacity, personality, and scholarly attainments 
of the teacher. The good teacher is no imitator, 
nor does he ride one hobby and one alone. His 
classroom technique is bound to be a synthesis 
of methods which he has appropriated from 
many sources, or which he has developed out of 
his own experience, all of which are based upon 
sound principles thoroughly mastered. Such a 
definition of teaching should suggest a sane at- 
titude toward the “new” procedures. Eliminate 
the faddist and the pedant, and perhaps the 
work of the experimental schools, seén in true 
perspective, will be given a fair chance to bear 
fruit. 





A Gentleman Defined 
'¢ IS almost a definition of a gentleman to 


say that he is one who never inflicts pain. 

The true gentleman carefully avoids what- 
ever may cause a jar or a jolt in the mind of 
those with whom he is cast, all clashing of 
opinion, all restraint, all suspicion or gloom or 
resentment, his great concern being to make 
everyone at their ease and at home. He never 
speaks of himself except when compelled, never 
defends himself by a mere retort, has no ears 
for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imput- 
ing motives to those who interfere with him 
and interprets everything for the best. He is 
never mean or little in disputes, never takes an 
unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities 
or sharp sayings for arguments or insinuates 
evil which he dare not say out. He has too 
much sense to be affronted by an insult, he 1s 
too busy to remember injuries, too indolent to 
bear malice. He may be right or wrong in his 
opinions but he is too clear headed to be un- 
just, he is simple as he is forcible, and as clear 
as he is decisive. Nowhere will he fail in can- 
dor, conciliation, indulgence; he throws himself 
into the minds of his opponents, and accounts 
for their mistakes.—John Henry Newman 
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Speaking and Writing in The 
Elementary School 


By JAMEs F. Hosic 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE title of this article is suggestive. The 
word “‘language’”’ does not appear. ‘‘Eng- 
lish” is not referred to. The phrase ‘‘the 

teaching of” is omitted. When the reasons for 
choosing precisely this expression, ‘Speaking 
and Writing in the Elementary School,” as a 
heading for a brief analysis of the problem of 
teaching the Mother Tongue have been ex- 
plained, we shall have before us the main prin- 
ciples that should govern the teaching of Eng- 
lish expression in our common schools. 

The first step in preparing to teach anything 
is to discover what that thing is and why it 
should be learned. Now “English” in actual 
life is a way of acting. English—or “Ameri- 
can’’—is speaking or writing to or for some- 
body. It is as truly a form of behavior as eat- 
ing, walking, playing the piano, or hoeing in 
the garden. It is a process, the process of com- 
munication by means of words, and hence the 
first thing for the teacher to make sure of is 
that she knows what an educated person does 
when he speaks or writes, for various purposes 
on various occasions. 

The second thing to grasp is how these proc- 
esses of speaking and writing are learned out- 
side of school. All normal children have learned 
to speak with a good deal of freedom before 
coming to the teacher. A vocabulary of from 
two to three thousand words is by no means 
exceptional—more than half the words the child 
will ordinarily use in his speaking vocabulary 
during his whole life. Comparatively few have 
thus early learned to communicate in writing, 
but they will easily learn to do so, inasmuch as 
writing is in fact merely putting speech on 
paper. 

Children, then, come to school ready to go 
on learning to use language, not to begin doing 
so. They have ordinarily no lack of freedom, 
except in strange or repressive surroundings. 
They do lack in power. This should grow from 
year to year, keeping pace with experience and 
the maturing of the pupil’s intellectual life. It 
cannot and should not develop faster. 

Teaching English in school, therefore, means 
stimulating and guiding activities that have long 
been going on. The school performs its task 


when it provides the conditions that are favor- 
able to free and effective communication of 
ideas. 

Favorable Conditions 


Children talk freely to people they know 
about the experiences they themselves are hav- 
ing. When Uncle Jim drops in for a visit, lit- 
tle Harry need not be urged to talk; he needs 
to be reminded that his elders have a right to 
be heard also. The topic may concern the new 
cat that has adopted the family, the “‘scooter”’ 
that ran away and caused a bad spill, or a re- 
cent sore throat that required the doctor's at- 
tention. The point is that Harry is among 
friends, has a sympathetic listener, and experi- 
ence which fo Aim is interesting and which he 
wishes to share. 

Such a situation the school must supply, with 
the additional feature of numerous other chil- 
dren both to listen and to be listened to. Lan- 
guage is social and is learned in social situa- 
tions by give and take. It is not, for children, 
a body of facts to be examined, interpreted, and 
reported on. There is little or no place for 
“recitations in English,” in elementary schools. 
Wherever and whenever two or more pupils 
are gathered, however, there is a potential op- 
portunity for each to make progress in the mas- 
tery of the national tongue. 


The Teacher's Technique 


To develop a sound program in English, we 
need to think first of what the pupils should 
do. Their activities will not be very profitable, 
though, unless they are guided by a competent 
teacher. What should such a teacher do? 


1. The teacher should make a careful study 
of the children’s interests, experiences, and sur- 
roundings, both in school and out, in order to 
discover what they can and will speak or write 
about. 

2. She should observe the expression of the 
individual pupils in order to learn just what the 

present state of each pupil is. For this a defi- 

nite form of “inventory” should be adopted 
and used. 
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3. She should consider the actual language 
performances of the pupils in order to decide 
what growth they need most so that their every- 
day requirements may be met. If the children 
communicate as well as they reasonably can be 
expected to do in all aspects of their daily 
school life, the teacher may feel that, for the 
time, her work is done. 


4. Do not waste time on mere correctness 
(certainly not on divided usage or refined pro- 
nunciation) by stressing it in classes in which 
the pupils cannot clearly relate an experience 
or make a brief statement. Stick to the point, 
and stop when through. 


5. Work for one item of progress at a time; 
for example, making a good title, and continue 
working for it until the pupils can actually do 
what they set out to learn to do. 

6. Arrange the course so that never more 
than two new steps are to be taken in any one 
year. If the children are aided in learning to 
do better, and better, what they have already 
learned to do, two such steps in a year are all 
that can be accomplished. 

7. Deal separately with composition as such 
—the organization and expression of ideas, and 
the mechanics of speech and writing. Com posi- 
tion comes first. Correction of errors comes last. 

8. Children below the age of twelve should 
seldom be expected to compose in writing. 
Speech is their natural medium. Writing is a 
transcription of what has already been thought. 
Writing should follow speaking. 

9. Collect and evaluate samples of the pu- 
pils’ compositions to serve as standards of prog- 
ress. These samples should be evaluated by sev- 
eral teachers working together. Avoid “‘stand- 
ard’ scales that do not distinguish composition 
from correct grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
handwriting, and arrangement of manuscript. 
Use instead your own evaluated samples that 
you have had copied. In the copying, all errors 
that are merely mechanical should be corrected. 
Copy what the child said, not what he wrote. 
Set up separate and positive standards of me- 
chanical correctness and enforce them. But do 
not go beyond the pupils’ needs; the best prep- 
aration for the future is a good life now. 


10. Teach a principle of composition only 
when it can be interpreted by the children’s 
own experiences and then only when there is a 
fair prospect that it will actually aid them in 
their efforts to communicate more effectively. 
Grammar and rhetoric should no more be 
taught as a formal body of knowledge apart 


from practice in speaking and writing than per- 
spective apart from drawing. Textbooks in these 
subjects are merely handbooks to be consulted, 
or manuals of drill; to be used as needed, like 
the cook book. 

11. Judge your success, not by the “results” 
you get in the English class, but by what your 
pupils do when they are elsewhere. The final 
test of the effectiveness of teaching is ‘‘trans- 
fer” or application in typical life situations. 





Elizabeth Herfurth 


T its meeting in Madison on January 5, 

the Executive Committee of the Wiscon- 

sin Teachers Association passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Whereas it has been the will of God to call 
Miss Elizabeth Herfurth to the world beyond, 
and 

Whereas Miss Herfurth for many years gave 
of her time and best efforts in service to the 
teachers of the state, and 

Whereas, as a direct result of her unselfish 
devotion to their interests, she was largely re- 
sponsible for the State Retirement System law; 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, the mem- 
bers of the Executive Board of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association, offer this testimonial of 
appreciation of her valued contributions to the 
educational welfare of the state; 

That we offer our sincere sympathy to the 
members of her family; 

That a copy of these resolutions be entered 
on the minutes of this meeting, and 

That copies be furnished to her family and 
to the press of the state. 





The Child’s Bill of Rights 

The ideal to which we should strive is that 
there shall be no child in America: 

That has not been born under proper condi- 
tions 

That does not live in hygienic surroundings 

That ever suffers from undernourishment 

That does not have prompt and efficient med- 
ical attention and inspection 

That does not receive primary instruction in 
the elements of hygiene and good health 

That has not the complete birthright of a 
sound mind in a sound body 

That has not the encouragement to express 
in fullest measure the spirit within which is the 
final endowment of every human being. 

—Herbert Hoover 
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Aztalan—Our New State Park 


By Louise W. MEARS 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ZTALAN is in Wisconsin, not in Mexico 
as you might be led to think. ‘‘The name 
ztalan,”’ Increase A. Lapham says, ‘was 
given to this place by Mr. N. F. Hyer, (dis- 
coverer of the ruins in 1836), because, accord- 
ing to Humboldt, the Aztecs, or ancient inhab- 
itants of Mexico, had a tradition that their an- 
cestors came from a country at the north, which 
they called Aztalan,”’ meaning a place of waters. 
On Saturday, October 12, I made my first 
visit to Aztalan. Other people were arriving, 
gathering in small groups or walking about as 
if examining the land features. Nothing in this 
green pasture land, gradually sloping toward a 
lovely stream, and widely encircled by glowing, 
tinted autumnal foliage—nothing in all this 
loveliness to which the Wisconsin eye is in- 
ured, would suggest the site for a state park of 
unusual and unique importance. Like other 
fields of roundly undulated hills and swells in 
southeastern Wisconsin, Aztalan that day ap- 
peared to be no more than the late aftermath of 
grassland in the heart of that pleasant dairy 
country of the Rock River valley, long famed 
for its fertile beauty and valuable water power. 
Yet here, in Jefferson county, about two and 
a half miles east of Lake Mills, ‘‘a pre-Colum- 
bian village discovered and partly unearthed 
many years ago, skirting both shores of the 
Crawfish branch of the Rock River, waited for 
the long delayed recognition of its historic 
value. And by “pre-Columbian,” the date is 
not restricted to time within a thousand years, 
so the archeologists tell us, when one to two 
thousand inhabitants peopled the village. 

At two o'clock on October 12, under the 
open sky, the dedication exercises began, with 
a comparatively small audience, distinguished 
for their zeal in things scientific. As the words 
of the address were spoken by Mr. George A. 
West, a member of the Milwaukee Museum 
Board, my kindled imagination re-peopled Az- 
talan, and there arose about us the stockades 
and earthworks of a highly developed ancient 
barbarous people, whose village was here, a 
seat of military strength and of community and 
religious life. Many mounds, conical and trun- 
cated, have yielded relics to archeologists, but 
only after much treasure had been gathered by 
the untrained souvenir hunter. For these in- 


habitants of Aztalan wrought in a simple way 
in copper and silver, made pottery, built stock- 
ades of logs, and walls of sun-dried clay mortar, 
mixed with grass. 

We listened with growing interest and curi- 
osity to the speaker's account of the excavations 
of recent years. “In 1919 the Milwaukee Mu- 
seum made excavations, under Dr. Barrett, and 
discovered that the ancient villages, fortified by 
large wooden posts, contained houses, court- 
yards, and lookouts, in an area about 1300 feet 
long and 800 feet wide.” The published report 
of these excavations is awaited with interest. 
John A. Jeske, a modeler on the Milwaukee 
Museum staff, exhibited specimens of his find- 
ings, including pottery and a human skull. Dr. 
Louise P. Kellogg of the State Historical Li- 
brary, Madison, assisted in the interpretation of 
Aztalan by discussing stockaded Indian villages 
in North America, which were not uncommon 
among Indians, as among the Hurons in Can- 
ada, the Algonkians in Virginia, the Mohicans 
in New York, and the Iroquois in old villages 
along rivers. ““The Hurons, who fled to Wis- 
consin in 1660, built an enormous stockade on 
the shores of Green Bay, which the Iroquois 
tried in vain to storm.” 

The unveiling of the bronze tablet by the 
Wisconsin Archeological Society was the occa- 
sion of our pilgrimage to Aztalan on Octo- 
ber 12. When two little girls lifted the Amer- 
ican flag from the block of granite standing 
near a conical mound, the inscribed bronze tab- 
let was unveiled, and Aztalan was officially 
dedicated as a state park. As you drive along 
the highway today, perhaps on your way to 
Madison, you may see the tablet. In 1921 the 
County Board of Jefferson county purchased the 
mounds along the road now included in Azta- 
lan State Park. A portion of the money was 
given by the school children of the county. In 
1922 the Park, including somewhat less than 
twenty acres, was deeded to the Wisconsin 
Archeological Society, and was marked by that 
organization in 1927. 

The desire to bring to school children the 
significance which archeologists ascribe to Azta- 
lan, ‘‘the most wonderful remains of antiquity 
in the state of Wisconsin,” is one of the rea- 
sons for my presuming to write this article. 
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The precious old edition of the Smithsonian 
Publication which I consulted is not available 
to the teacher or pupil in the field. If ‘these 
remarkable remains of the earliest inhabitants 
of Wisconsin . . . have since become promi- 
nently known the world over as one of the 
greatest archeological monuments in North 
America,” this added source of available mate- 
rial is not amiss, and we shall be the more 
eager to receive the official reports that are yet 
to come. 

My second objective is to secure the coopera- 
tion of school children and adults in the dis- 
covery and scientific investigation of antiquities, 
the reporting of the same to the proper authori- 
ties, the making of maps of plots to show rela- 
tive location of discoveries. Herein lies prac- 
tical geography. Most of us have found Indian 
burial evidences—trinkets, and articles showing 


contact with the white trader. Early history, but 
not ancient history. 

As in Rome, where an ancient city lies be- 
neath the present old city, and perhaps still an- 
other beneath that one, so one Indian antiquity 
sometimes underlies another. Rome made much 
use of ancient building stones. So Indians of a 
later period sometimes lodged their camps in 
earthworks that antedated their own. 

If it is true of Aztalan, as said by Albert O. 
Barton, historian and antiquarian, that “such 
remains are the oldest human monuments of 
our western world, representing an earlier hu- 
man stage than even the Pyramids,” then we 
should all, old and young, unite our efforts to 
discover and protect any evidence of so precious 
a heritage. We can perpetuate some phases of 
it by photography, map-making, sketches of 
profiles and landscapes, to be interpreted by 
the trained field worker and historian. 





What Didya Get? 


By C. C. BisHop 
Superintendent of Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 


ID you ever “listen in” at “report time” 

and hear the’ W haddidyuhget?”—"'What 

did she give you?”’—and replies of school 
children from the first grade through the high 
school? Then the intensity of interest regard- 
ing grades is evident and knees shake with fear 
or chests almost burst with pride as John or 
Mary carries home the records of his teacher's 
estimate of achievement for the period. Dad 
and Mother are waiting for that four, five, or 
six weeks’ report. It is one of the few remain- 
ing connecting links between the home and 
school, although the “eighty-six” or “B” means 
very little as a true measure of the pupil’s real 
worth as a student and far less as to his actual 


ability. 





Because of this family interest, because of 
the necessity for certifying graduates for col- 
lege entrance, and because of the need for some 
measure of accomplishment when transferring 
students from one school to another, or ex- 
changing records for interscholastic contests, it 
will be impossible to change present practices 
completely or at once. When schools are ad- 
ministered so that pupils and parents will re- 
ceive teachers’ estimates of achievement in a 
way that will seek help of the parents, school 
marks will not be needed. 


For the present, it will be sufficient for school 
administrators to agree upon certain definite 
standards that may be used by all schools. In 
order to gain this uniformity, the state super- 
intendent appointed a committee to study pres- 
ent practices and to make recommendations for 
needed and immediate changes. This commit- 
tee recommends the use of a five letter system 
using “A” to represent the best work; ‘"B” to 
represent work higher than average; ‘‘C’’ the 
work of the middle group or average; ‘‘D’’ the 
quality better than failing and poorer than av- 
erage; and “'F” to represent failing work. It 
also recommends the distribution of grades over 
the normal frequency curve, the discouragement 
of the use of plus and minus signs, and a sep- 
arate mark in citizenship (not civics). 

If this system were adopted in all the public 
schools in the State of Wisconsin then at least 
Mary in Superior would mean the same thing 
as Johnny in Kenosha when they reply to the 
momentous and often repeated question ‘“Wha- 
didyuhget’’? 

The report of the committee to the state su- 
perintendent follows: 


A questionnaire sent to high school princi- 
pals and superintendents in September 1928 re- 
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vealed these present practices in the use of 
school marks: 


A. 1. Of the 401 schools reporting 221 were 
using percentages in giving semester or 
credit marks while 167 schools were using 
symbols for that purpose. 

2. Although more schools are now using 
percentages than symbols, 250 schools fa- 
vored the use of symbols as against 156 
schools favoring percentages. 

3. (a) All of the 167 schools now using 
symbols as well as 83 schools now using 
percentages favored the use of symbols. 
(b) Only 6 schools using symbols favored 
percentages. 


B. Most of the schools reporting symbols in 
use favored and used “A” as the highest 
level mark and only 23 favored “‘E” and 
but one reported the use of ‘‘S” for that 
purpose. 


C. Plus and minus signs used in connection 
with symbols were favored by 154 schools, 
but were not favored by 187 schools. 


D. A number of schools interpreted the five 
letter scale as representing percentages and 
a nearly equal number of schools regarded 
the symbols as representing relative grades 
within the group (as average, above, and 
below). 


E. 301 schools reported relating school marks 
in their distribution to the normal fre- 
quency curve; at the same time 46 schools 
did not follow this practice. 


IF. 266 schools were giving a separate mark 
to citizenship and 136 schools were not. 


The committee recommends, for the purpose 
of uniformity throughout the schools of the 
state, that: 


1. In recording grades or scholarship marks, 
a five letter scale be used to represent qualities 
of work within a class. 

2. The letter ‘A’ be used to designate the 
best work; ‘B’ to represent work better than 
average; 'C’ the middle group or average; ‘D’ 
the quality better than failing and poorer than 
the average; and ‘F’ be used to represent work 
not up to the passing grade. 


3. The use of plus and minus signs between 
symbols be discouraged. 


4. For all large groups the grades or marks 


be distributed approximately according to the 
normal frequency curve. Of the A grades, the 
suggestion is to use 7% of the total number of 
grade marks, of the B grades 24%, of the C 
grades 38%, of the D grades 24% and of the 
X Grades or Failure Grades 7%. 


5. A separate mark be given for qualities of 
school citizenship (not “‘civics’”). By this is 
meant the pupil’s attitude toward the school, 
cooperative or working selfishly for himself ; his 
attitude toward health and personal cleanliness; 
his manner toward other pupils—courteous or 
ill-mannered; his industry as well as his use of 
leisure school-time; his care of school materials 
and school properties, his initiative and his self- 
reliance, and other qualities in students that 
have always been ranked high by teachers. 

These recommendations are in accord with 
Wisconsin schools’ practice with the exception 
of No. 2 above; in that case the practice is 
about evenly divided. 

The committee further suggests that for class 
averages and individual averages for special 
honor and athletic records, a numerical equiva- 
lent be used for each of the letters, assigning 
to ‘A’ the value 3, ‘B’ the place 2, ‘C’ the num- 
ber 1, ‘D’ the number 0, ‘F’ the negative 1. 

No pupil may play in an interscholastic ath- 
letic contest who may have an average score of 
less than 1. With this plan in use no school 
should need to make an evaluation into per- 
centages. 





Mexican Government Establishes 
Rural Schools 


BOUT 3,500 rural schools have been es- 

tablished in Mexico by the federal gov- 
ernment during the past five years. Many of 
them are located in remote corners of the 
country, in small villages, and in the moun- 
tains. Most of the schools have only one teacher 
each, and 4,575 teachers are employed. These 
rural schools serve as centers for the communi- 
ties in which they are located, and they are 
called by the people in some communities “La 
Casa del Pueblo,” the house of the village. Be- 
cause of the lack of trained teachers, it has been 
necessary to draft into school service men and 
women who are inadequately trained but are 
acquainted with rural life and in sympathy with 
the purpose of the government to promote 
Mexican family life among the Indian and 
peasant population. Such workers are aided by 
training in service. 











From One Old Timer to Another 


By JOHN SCHOOLMASTER 


Dear Oldtimer: 


A New Year always makes one reflect on 
that just ended. When I was younger I never 
looked back—always ahead to the glory that 
was to be. Now the years ahead are so few 
and the years behind are so many that I think 
more of the whence than of the whither. There 
is both regret and thankfulness as one contem- 
plates the things he might have done and the 
roads that he might have travelled. Today I’m 
not sure whether the balance rises or falls as I 
weigh the past, casually, but with more than a 
little feeling of despondency at the thought of 
so many opportunities missed. One feels like 
revising Longfellow to read, ‘Something at- 
tempted, nothing done, and now the long re- 
pose. 

We have made some enormous gains since I 
began to teach, but even so I’m sure education 
hasn’t kept pace with our advances in science, 
machinery, knowledge, and the physical im- 
provements in our standards of living. We 
have moved ahead but slowly, almost glacier- 
like as compared with the application of science 
to transportation and communication. And it’s 
not all our fault. The public thinks reluctantly 
about intangible and remote ends. It is con- 
fused, bewildered, mystified, as it accepts one 
mechanical wonder after another. How can we 
take time to think when the air and the ether 
are so full of interesting stimuli. But soon we 
shall have to shut ourselves away and take time 
to measure values, to reestablish the metes and 
bounds of life, and to live for a few minutes 
a day in silent contemplation and reflection. I 
judge that is a religious attitude. 


I think I called your attention to Mr. Blue, 
a book by a whimsical Irishman. I’ve read and 
reread it for the sheer beauty of its style and its 
insight into the meaning of the doctrine of love. 
At times it gripped me so that I had to lay it 
down and wait until it ceased reverberating in 
my emotional life. There’s a magnificent sce- 
nario of the world when the last step has been 
taken in its mechanization, and the regulation, 
machinery, law, and super-power have all been 
perfected and harmonized—but without spir- 
itual values. It seems to me that every school 
man would profit greatly by reading this part 
of the book and perhaps visualizing the possi- 
bilities of a scientifically developed world which 
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neglected the imponderable and unmeasurable 
values of the realm of the spirit. 


The other day I received an interesting let- 
ter with this paragraph: 


“I think I have as high regard for scholarship as 
anyone, but I cannot get enthusiastic over the rage 
for externals that prevails today. I wish to heaven 
that we did not have to bear the burden of contests 
in athletics. I hate the stress of everlastingly spending 
money for brawn and muscle, and letting brains sit 
on the side-lines. Every educator knows that our ath- 
letics are exploited by the gambling instinct of the 
crowds who have about as much interest in real edu- 
cation as a mule. A championship team is demanded 
without regard to the qualifications of the players. 
Times have changed. When I attended the normal 
school at Milwaukee Harvey thought he had a pretty 
good school, and to it drew men of maturity. In 
those days. we did not even have a gymnasium, but 
we did do some studying and made fairly good 
grades. Some of the boys who were denied the train- 
ing of the football and basketball squads have made 
good in spite of that handicap. In some way Harvey 
fooled us into believing that we were in school to 
get some lessons, that play was a pastime; but now 
play’s the thing.” 


I’m inclined to agree with this, although I 
love a football game—perhaps overmuch—and 
I do recognize the need for athletics and the 
like. The danger, always present, is in a wrong 
perspective and a distorted sense of values. 
Let’s help it we can to bring back the desir- 
ability of thorough, accurate, painstaking schol- 
arship, humanized, but pointing toward the 
stars. 


What I started to write about wasn’t what 
I’ve just done, but Ill let it stand “‘as is.” Some 
correspondents of the JOURNAL have suggested 
that I lambast the people who walk out of con- 
ventions during speeches. I tried this once in 
this magazine in a little piece which I called 
“How to Behave at a Convention.” It was 
meant to be sarcastic, ironical, and satirical, but 
I'm afraid some literal-minded persons thought 
that it was to be taken according to directions. 
Perhaps the editor will republish it some day, 
or maybe he'll dig it up and reprint it right 
after this somewhat gloomy piece of self-revela- 
tion. 


This was to be the story this month. A 
banker friend was telling me how changed the 
attitude of the younger generation towards 
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financial obligations is from that of their fa- 
thers. In the olden days a debt was a moral ob- 
ligation and one paid even though it involved 
real sacrifice. Now, he says, there is too much 
evasion, there are too many attempts to get by 
without the slightest effort to pay. I seem to 
remember, however, that there were debtors’ 
prisons in the old days, and I know that bank- 
ruptcy is not a modern disease. But teachers 
certainly should not be in the group of dead- 
beats; and to my knowledge there are very few 
in our profession. 

Lately I heard of a teacher who repudiated 
her contract to buy a set of books. There was 
no question of the honesty of the salesman, of 
the quality of the publications, of the reliability 
of the publishers, of the fairness of the con- 
tract, or of proper methods of salesmanship. 
The teacher had bought in good faith and had 


signed an order which was clear, straightfor- 
ward, and which.had no “jokers.” The teacher 
had a clear obligation and certainly should be 
honorable enough to live up to her part of the 
contract. I suppose something like this makes 
one pessimistic, but I’m sure it’s a rare case. 
With all of our teaching of ethics don’t you 
think we should have gotten this idea over? I 
suggest that the lives of Sir Walter Scott, Mark 
Twain, and General U. S. Grant be restudied 
by those of faint heart for their financial obli- 
gations. 

Well old friend, here’s hoping that 1929 
may be a good year for you and yours and that 
all of us will receive more than we deserve. If 
we got only what’s coming we should be poor 
indeed. 

Sincerely, 
John Schoolmaster 





The Open Forum 


To the Editor: 

I have just read the expressions in the 
“Open Forum” page of the December number. 
While I heartily agree with the statements ex- 
pressed therein, there is another phase which, 
it seems to me, requires some attention. That 
is, “The Reason Why.” 

Why do teachers walk out in the midst of 
an address? This is not only true of the gen- 
eral sessions, but equally applicable to the group 
sessions. 

I was not an offender at the auditorium ses- 
sions, but I did not “‘stick it out to the end”’ in 
my group session. The reason for my exit was 
the absolute lack of interesting or—what I con- 
sidered—valuable material coming from the 
speakers. I felt very sure that a score or more 
members of the group could give me more to 
think about and do it in a manner which would 
grip my attention. 

Of course, school children do not walk out 
on us, but I guess there’d be plenty of walk- 
outs if the rules permitted it. The answer then, 
is, (1) either compulsory attendance after en- 
tering, or (2) programs which will hold the 
hearers. 

No. 1 is impossible. There is nothing which 
could be accomplished in attempting to force 
people to do something which they feel they 
do not care to do. No. 2 must, then, hold the 
answer. I would not criticize speakers or those 
who arrange the programs. There is always 


someone who can “‘do it better’’ no matter who 
undertakes or who speaks, and that is not sar- 
casm, merely statement of fact. But, perhaps 
something can be done to make the programs 
gripping. In a group meeting it would be far 
better to have one good speaker who contrib- 
utes general inspiration, than to have four or 
five who serve little doses to small numbers. 
And, since it seems to be the nature of the 
crowd at the general sessions to leave at almost 
any moment, why not recognize this fact and 
have the chairman announce after the first num- 
ber or speaker that all who desire should leave 
at once, and request those who remain to keep 
their seats until the speaker has finished? And, 
if many of these teachers leave to attend ain- 
ners, etc. wouldn't it be a good idea to organ- 
ize the program and dinners so that early exit 
would not be necessary? 
A Good Convention Enthusiast 


ee 


A Correction 

May I, through the columns of the Wiscon- 
SIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, correct an error 
of omission in connection with the talk I gave 
before the Biology section of the W. T. A.? 

Credit for the ‘Suggestive material for use in 
teaching Nature Study in the Madison Schools” 
should be given to Mrs. Clara W. Ginty, chair- 
man of the committee on Nature Study in 
Madison. Annie D. Axtell 











State Department of Public Instruction 


By a Member of the Staff 


Common School Fund Income 


WING to certain constitutional limitations 
and subsequent statutory provisions, the 
school fund income must be disbursed in two 
apportionments instead of one. The first ap- 
portionment was made on December 22, 1928 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 
20.24. This is an apportionment of the com- 
mon school fund income accruing for the cur- 
rent year in the sum of $286,779.24. The num- 
ber of persons of school age in the state for the 
given period was 869,028. Therefore, the per 
capita rate is thirty-three cents. The respective 
amounts due the various counties will be for- 
warded to the county treasurers to be disbursed 
through the office of the county clerk to the re- 
spective townships on the basis of thirty-three 
cents for each child between the ages of four 
and twenty years. Of this amount twenty cents 
per capita is to be retained by the county clerk 
for library purposes and the balance distributed 
on the above basis. 


The apportionment of the public school fund 
income will be filed by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction with the Secretary of State later 
on under the provisions of the equalization law 
of 1927, Section 20.245, on the basis of $250 
for each elementary teacher, and additional aid 
to districts with a real valuation of less than 
$250,000. On or before March 1, the Depart- 
ment will send a list of elementary teachers 
by districts to each county clerk to enable that 
official to distribute the county money under the 
new law; likewise, a list of the amount of 
money each town (listed by districts), village, 
and city, will receive as state aid under the new 
law. 





Public School Fund Income 


yn first apportionment under the new 
equalization law, 20.245, will be made by 
the Department of Public Instruction within 
the next few days, and the sums derived there- 
from will be available for distribution to the 
various counties in March 1929. The amount 
of money available for distribution to the pub- 
lic schools under the provisions of this section 
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is $6,459,642.91; the largest amount ever dis- 
tributed by the State of Wisconsin as state aid 
for any given year. Of this amount, $5,631,- 
517.84 will be distributed, the balance to be re- 
tained for special apportionments such as state 
aid for transportation, etc. The method of dis- 
tribution under this new law is on the basis of 
the number of elementary teachers in the state 
as of March 1, 1927, plus an additional dis- 
tribution to districts having a real valuation of 
less than $250,000. 

According to the records of the Department 
of Public Instruction, there were on March 1, 
1927, 15,382 elementary teachers employed in 
the schools of the state. A distribution of state 
aid on the basis of the number of elementary 
teachers will amount to $3,845,500. The bal- 
ance of $1,786,017.84 will be distributed on 
the equalization basis to districts of low valua- 
tion. Of the total amount, $1,416,166.59 goes 
to the elementary grades in the 88 cities having 
city superintendents, and the balance goes to 
the rural, state graded, village, and elementary 
grades in small cities. 





Liability for Teachers’ Wages 


bes prevailing ‘‘flu’” epidemic throughout 
the state, while fortunately not of a severe 
nature, is sufficient to play havoc with many a 
teacher's well-formed plans for a high attend- 
ance record. Doubtless in many instances there 
will be an opportunity to make up all, or a 
portion, of the time lost by closing the schools 
on account of the prevalence of contagious dis- 
ease. Teachers and school boards will, in the 
main, cooperate with each other to the end that 
the school record for the year may be as com- 
plete as circumstances will permit. 


It is not a legal necessity that time so lost 
shall be made up in order that the school dis- 
trict may share in the distribution of the pub- 
lic school funds in case it occurs that the school 
for that reason was not maintained the legal 
number of school months during the year. If 
the school was taught at least three months 
during the year and failure to have it main- 
tained for the remaining five months required 
by law was occasioned by forces beyond control 
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of the school board, the state superintendent 
may in his discretion apportion aid to such dis- 
tricts just the same as though school had been 
maintained for the full eight months to meet 
the legal requirements. In such cases the clerk 
should accompany his annual report to the 
county superintendent with the statement under 
oath setting forth the reasons why the school 
was not maintained for the lawful number of 
months. 

From correspondence reaching the depart- 
ment it is evident that there is much interest 
around the state in the question of the deduc- 
tions of teachers’ wages during the time that 
school is closed on account of contagious dis- 
ease. In this connection it may be stated that 
there is no statute specifically defining the lia- 
bility of school districts for the wages of teach- 
ers who are prevented from teaching school on 
the account of school being closed by the order 
of the local school board or by the board of 
health during term time, on account of the prev- 
alence of a contagious disease. The courts of 
the various states have uniformly held, however, 
in such cases, that the teachers can collect their 
wages when a school is closed during term time 
by the order of the proper authorities on ac- 
count of the prevalence of a contagious disease 
in the district, provided the teachers were ready 
and willing at all times to render the services 
for which they had contracted and provided 
further there is nothing in the contract which 
the teachers hold with the school board to the 
effect that the district shall be freed from lia- 
bility in such cases. It is not necessary that 
teachers shall remain in the district during the 
time schools are closed on account of the pres- 
ence of a contagious disease, provided the 
school board is informed as to the whereabouts 
of such teachers, so they may with reasonable 
effort notify the teachers of the date of the re- 
opening of school. 





Transportation 


RANSPORTATION of pupils remote from 
school continues to function with a fair 
degree of satisfaction. The system has been 
somewhat under a handicap during the past 
year owing to ambiguity in the statute (Section 
40.34) which has led to a variety of interpre- 
tations on the part of those charged with the 
administration of the law. The essential feat- 
ures of the law, however, have been somewhat 
clarified by a recent decision of the Wisconsin 


Supreme Court; so that from now on the law 
should function more smoothly. State aid is dis- 
tributed to districts that expend money for 
transportation to the extent of ten cents per 
day per pupil for all children residing more 
than two miles from school and who were 
transported a minimum of 120 days during the 
school year. The last state apportionment, un- 
der date of November 17, 1928, was $152,- 
348.23. Some portion of this amount went to 
nearly every county in the state. The state aid 
averages about one-third of the amount ex- 
pended by the district and on this basis we may 
say that there is being expended in the state in 
round numbers the sum of $500,000 annually 
for transportation purposes. This amount is 
small compared with the amount expended in 
a number of other states. The purpose of the 
transportation law is to equalize educational op- 
portunities for those children who happen to 
be situated remote from school. 





Library Money 

7 up of receipts and expenditures of 

the money withheld in each county for 
the purchase of books for elementary school li- 
braries has just been completed. The tabula- 
tion of results shows the amount of state aid 
received by each county, the amount received 
for joint district adjustments, the amount paid 
out for books, and the amount paid on joint 
district adjustments; the balance on hand Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, and the balance on hand at pres- 
ent. In purchasing the year’s supply of books, 
county superintendents are asked to include the 
present balance in the amount to be expended. 
Balances should not be allowed to accumulate 
in this fund. The money should all be invested 
in books for children. Superintendents are again 
urged to order books early in the year so that 
they may be distributed among the schools for 
use before the close of the school year. 





Habit 

“Habit is hard to overcome. If you take 
off the first letter, it does not change ‘a bit.’ 
If you take off another letter, you have a ‘bit’ 
left. If you take off still another, the whole 
of ‘it’ remains. If you take off still another, 
it is still not ‘¢’ totally used up. All of which 
goes to show that if you have a habit you wish 
to be rid of, you should throw it off alto- 
gether.” The Cross 











.... Editorial Comment .... 


EVALUATING— Educational literature is 
SELECTING—USING full of discussion of tech- 
niques, plans, schemes, and 
devices. Some of them are old, well-known, 
traditional practices of the good teacher dressed 
up and labeled with a new name. Many of them 
contain valuable suggestions. Some of the pro- 
posals are theoretical. Probably not a single one 
can be appropriated iv toto and applied to a 
given situation. That Wisconsin teachers are on 
the lookout for helpful material is evidenced 
by their willingness to try new plans. A prom- 
inent educator said the other day that if any 
criticism were justified, it would be too hasty 
acceptance of some of the plans which are, at 
the best, in an experimental state. 
Teachers will read with interest a series of 
four articles prepared for the JOURNAL by 
Burr W. Phillips, a member of the faculty of 
the Wisconsin High School, Madison. Com- 
menting upon the series, Mr. Phillips says, “I 
am reporting on the Wisconsin High school ex- 
periment; and I have been very critical because 
we are unfortunately getting the credit for so 
many of the mistakes that have been made in 
the name of ‘contracts’ and the like. I hope 
that these articles may clear up some mistaken 
notions and unusual practices.” 
# x * Ba # 
FREEDOM AND 
DEMOCRACY IN 
OuR SCHOOLS 


Undoubtedly those organi- 
zations which may have 
“had the feeling” that the 
schools might be used to 
promote their particular interest have by this 
time had something of a rude awakening. 

“Religious, political, and commercial propa- 
ganda have no place in our schools, and the 
policy and efforts of any agency to use the 
schools for such purposes should be and is con- 
demned. Those administering our schools must 
not allow themselves, the schools, and the pu- 
pils, to be used, by means of essay contests, let- 
ter writing contests, special days and special 
weeks, and in other ingenious ways to promote 
the special interests of commercial, political, or 
religious groups” is the text of a resolution 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly of the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association in Milwaukee. And 
the resolution was backed up by the appoint- 
ment of a committee to assist individual teach- 
ers and executives in the problem of separating 
propaganda from legitimate source material. 

“It is the unanimous conviction of the com- 
mittee that the function of the schools is to 
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teach children how to think and not what to 
think. The schools belong to all the people and 
exist to serve all the children. It is not right to 
indoctrinate the minds of young people with 
either one side or the other of controversial 
questions. It is not right to use in the schools 
material which seeks to advertise or bring profit 
to any agency in the community” said Dr. Ed- 
win C. Broome, chairman of the N. E. A. com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the effort to in- 
troduce propaganda into our schools. 

With the encouragement that teachers are 
receiving from the press and from their local 
and national associations, there is not great dan- 
ger that the freedom will be impaired or the 
democracy of our public school system de- 
stroyed. 

PROFESSIONAL Professional men and 
ATTITUDE AND women have been defined 
ACTIVITY as those who are interested 
in their profession as well 
as in their jobs; those who help to raise and 
maintain standards and to improve conditions 
of the service which the profession as a whole 
is attempting to render. The modern _profes- 
sional man is marked by his willingness to pool 
efforts in the solution of common professional 
problems. There was a time when teaching was 
not considered a profession. But things have 
changed, and teaching now is regarded as an im- 
portant profession by the general public as well 
as by those engaged in it. The organization of 
teachers for the purpose of raising standards in 
their profession and of collectively attacking 
their common problems, has no doubt been re- 
sponsible to a great extent for the new prestige 
gained by workers in the field of education. 


+d * 


Classroom teachers, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and college teacher organizations have ex- 
isted for some time. The newest of the new 
professional groups is the School Masters’ Club, 
organized for the purpose “of study and dis- 
cussion of common educational problems.’ At 
least six such organizations are known to exist 
in the state of Wisconsin and there may be 
more. 

With classroom teachers, superintendents, 
principals, teacher training faculties, and _par- 
ent-teacher associations directing their efforts 
toward something better, the boys and girls of 
Wisconsin will profit from the new professional 
attitude and activity in education. 
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ELIZABETH “The life of the dead re- 
HERFURTH tains a place in the memory 
of the living.’’—Cicero 

Elizabeth Marie Herfurth will ever retain a 
place in the memory of a grateful Wisconsin 
teacher body. One cannot think of the teach- 
ers’ retirement fund without recalling the work 
of Miss Herfurth, who, more than any other 
individual, was responsible for the final enact- 
ment of a law which has contributed in an im- 
measurable degree to the physical welfare and 
mental comfort of those who have dedicated 
themselves to the training of the boys and girls 
of the state. The story of the long drawn out 
struggle is a tribute to her vision, determina- 
tion, courage, qualities of leadership, fine per- 
sonality, and strong character. 

It was many years ago, when Miss Herfurth 
was a teacher, receiving a small salary, that she 
became conscious of the obvious in the teach- 
er’s future; namely, old age without resources. 
She realized that the haunting spectre of de- 
pendence was a handicap to effective effort. So 
the fight for a plan which might substitute peace 
of mind, happiness and contentment, was be- 
gun. At first there was little interest, then re- 
verses, and finally defeat. But these served only 
to increase her determination and accelerate her 
effort. She gathered data, talked, argued, and 
worked unceasingly. And finally she saw vic- 
tory and was permitted to enjoy the fruits of 
her labors. 

As is sometimes the case, those who have 
profited may not have fully appreciated; but as 
time goes on, both teachers and the State will 
more and more realize the clearness of her vi- 
sion and the soundness of her judgment. The 
teachers of Wisconsin owe her a great debt of 
gratitude. Her life will retain a place in the 
memory of the living. 


StuDY THE The Interim Committee ap- 
RETIREMENT pointed by the 1927 leg- 
SYSTEM islature to study the in- 


vestment of state trust 
funds held a series of meetings in the state 
for the purpose of securing suggestions from 
those interested in the funds. At each hear- 
ing a number of citizens appeared, and the ma- 
jority, it is said, were teachers. This is as it 
should be. Teachers are vitally concerned in 
the retirement fund. They are paying into the 
fund in good faith, expecting that when the 
time comes to retire, there can and will be no 
question about their annuities. We believe that 


has been uppermost in the minds of the annuity 
board in handling the investments and that it 
is the chief concern of Senator Boldt’s com- 
mittee in its consideration of the annuity funds. 
The question will surely be before the legis- 
lature in 1929. In the meantime, we suggest 
careful study of the whole retirement system 
by teachers, so that we may be prepared tu 
understand, and assist if possible, when the 
matter is up for consideration. 





ANOTHER We have received another 
ANONYMOUS anonymous letter, this time 
LETTER concerning a statement in 


an article by one of our 
contributors. We believe the author of the 
anonymous communication has misinterpreted 
the statement. The author of the article in 
question agrees with us. But we are unable to 
discuss the matter because we cannot identify 
our critic. Frankness makes criticism a source 
of helpfulness because it establishes sincerity. 
Anonymity weakens criticism because it creates 
a question as to sincerity and makes it difficult 
to distinguish between constructive suggestion 
and ordinary fault-finding. 


* * * 
YOUR Professions are built by 
PROFESSION the efforts of their mem- 


bers. The profession of 
teaching has made remarkable advance te- 
cently because teachers, individually and in 
groups, have devoted themselves intelligently 
to their problems. Salary schedules, tenure 
laws, retirement systems, certification plans, 
curriculum and budget building did not ‘just 
come,” but were the result of individual and 
collective effort. And there is still much to 
be achieved along these and other lines. A 
strong virile teacher organization is essential 
if your profession is to continue to grow. 


Do Not TEMPT Further stories of thievery 
THEM in high schools have been 
received during the month. 
At Ashland, a thief stole forty dollars from the 
room of a teacher who had charge of the teach- 
ing of basketry to night school students. Yegg- 
men broke into the office of a principal in Mil- 
waukee, knocked open the safe, and secured as 
loot a small amount of change. Undoubtedly 
there were other cases of which we have not 
heard. Authorities will have little chance of in- 
tercepting the thieves. Protection lies in leav- 
ing nothing to lure them to school buildings. 














Guidance for Enjoyment of Work 


By J. G. CHILDs 
Instructor in the Sheboygan Vocational School 


[Note: The author is particularly well qualified to 
write on this subject. He worked as an apprentice 
and journeyman machinist for fifteen years. He has 
been engaged in school work fourteen years, ten years 
as machine shop instructor and four years as coordi- 
nator, and he writes with full understanding of the 
need to consider vocational guidance less as a new 
branch of the educational system than as a sincere at- 
tempt to help boys and girls and men and women to 


find the work they can do best and enjoy most. — 
—Editor} 


DISCUSSION of the need for vocational 
A guidance requires that the meaning of the 

term be clear. The use of the word voca- 
tional, through its association with the type of 
education fostered by the Smith-Hughes Act, 
has led to many misunderstandings and not a 
few prejudices. 

There is no doubt that vocational guidance 
had its inception in the desire to help those with 
less than college education to find their places 
in the work-a-day world. Vocations, however, 
are not limited to the rank and file. The pro- 
fessional school is no less vocational than the 
trade school. In fact, since the investment and 
the consequent economic loss in cases of misdi- 
rection is greater in the higher levels than in 
the lower, the need for careful guidance is pro- 
portionately greater. 


Another misconception is that guidance is 
“to put people where they belong.” This is a 
dangerous half-truth. The purpose of guidance 
is to open the way to self analysis and self di- 
rection in order that everyone may find the 
service in which he will be most useful and, in 
the enjoyment of his usefulness, most happy. 
The first step toward this end is to determine 
as accurately as possible his interests, aptitudes, 
and capacity, and then to subject him to such 
educative influences as will tend to develop his 
natural endowment to the highest degree. 

The selection of a means of livelihood in 
these days of intense specialization is no longer 
a matter of family counsel as it was when fa- 
thers knew intimately the occupational oppor- 
tunities of their communities and when those 
communities were to encompass the span of life 
of most of their inhabitants. As industry, pro- 
duction, and transportation have become more 
and more intricate, so have the economic, social, 
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and cultural aspects of our lives, until now spe- 
cial preparation is necessary for almost every 
human service. True, much of such service has 
become mechanized to a point where little 
pfeparation is necessary; on the other hand, the 
planning and directing of vast organizations 
and materials, social and spiritual, requires in- 
telligence of the highest order and intensive 
preparation too. Each type of service requires 
its own peculiar type of personality, and be- 
tween the extremes lies the broad field of use- 
fulness in which most of us find our places. 


There are so many variations of personality 
and so many specialties in employment that the 
possibilities of erroneous counsel are innumer- 
able. The fine distinctions of specialized em- 
ployment lend themselves admirably to a closer 
harmony with personal characteristics. The seek- 
ing of more congenial employment as seen in 
the advance of correspondence instruction, the 
activities of individual and associated employ- 
ers in matters of employment management, and 
even the success of charlatans in the field of 
personal analysis, are evidence that the problem 
of personal fitness for specific employment is 
recognized and that earnest efforts, often mis- 
directed, futile, or worse, are being made to- 
ward its solution. The recognition of this need 
makes imperative the use of every legitimate in- 
strument in determining the factors of guid- 
ance. Guidance, however, should not be ex- 
pected to function as a last resort. Occupational 
analysis presents no serious difficulty. Personal 
analysis is so involved that, in order to build up 
an adequate fund of reliable information, its 
study should begin with the entrance of the 
child into school and be entrusted only to the 
hands of skilled investigators. Only then may 
we hope for a wane in the tragedy of the misfit. 





Teachers 


Have you sent in your dues to your chair- 
man for the W. T. A.? Please attend to this 
as soon as possible as we want to make Rock 
County 100%. Even if you cannot attend the 
meetings, the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION alone is 
worth the price of membership. 


—Rock County Educational Bulletin 
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HE Ashland 
High School 
has for years at- 

tracted the attention 
of the community at 
Christmas time by a 
play called “A Nativ- 
ity Play’ which was 
worked out by the school and is presented an- 
nually for the students and their friends. Ac- 
cording to press reports, this yeat’s play proved 
to be unusually attractive and interesting. It 
was presented to six hundred students on Sat- 
urday afternoon and to about nine hundred 
fifty adults on the Sunday evening before 
Christmas. At least a thousand adults were un- 
able to gain entrance to the auditorium on 
Sunday night because the hall was filled to 
capacity long before the announced opening 
hour of the play. Three hundred fourteen stu- 
dents participated. The dramatic and music 
features were under the direction of Miss Inez 
V. Johnson and Miss Flora Heise. The produc- 
tion staff, including the staff manager, assist- 
ants, electricians, chairmen of properties, cos- 
tumes, and make-up was composed of students. 
The production was very elaborate. The “Nativ- 
ity Play” is only one way in which Principal 
George Bassford makes the high school func- 
tion in the vocational and cultural life of the 
community of Ashland. 





A new system of grading has been adopted 
at East High School, Superio¢. It has for its 
purpose a fairer basis, for scholarship awards 
which will be made on a grade point basis as 
follows: 

Percentage, 95-100; grade, A; points, 3. 

Percentage, 88-94; grade, B; points, 2. 

Percentage, 82-87; grade, C; points, 1. 

Percentage, 70-81; grade, D; points, 0. 

Below 70; grade, F; points, 0. 





Columbus High school feels that it has ac- 
complished something definite in acquainting 
its students with the problems of citizenship. 
This fall, when class officers were to be elected, 
a new system of election was announced. All 
the conditions which attend a regular election 
in our country were established in the school, 
and the students experienced all the situations 
which are prompted by such an election. The 
unprecedented spirit among the students mani- 
fested itself in many original campaign songs, 


« 
Hi-Spots 
(Being a résumé of effective schemes, plans, and 
procedures in Wisconsin schools.) ler, too,” or cried, 


slogans, and posters, 
and was, no doubt, 
not less genuine than 
that of the men in 
the forties who sang 
“Tippecanoe and Ty- 


“Fifty-four forty or 
fight.” According to the Columbus plan, the 
various parties prepared platforms embodying 
“planks” on such things as cooperation, school 
spirit, willingness, classroom etiquette, loyalty, 
dependability, and good sportsmanship, and 
thoroughly presented them to the student body. 
In an account of the new system appearing in 
the student monthly publication, six chief mer- 
its of the new plan were enumerated. Among 
them were “preparation for better citizenship” 
and ‘‘striving for high ideals’ as prompted by 
the promises of the various platforms. Super- 
intendent Fink and the faculty as well as the 
students were pleased with the general results 
of the new scheme. 





The Wabeno schools are doing a real con- 
structive piece of community work. In the high 
school a thirty-two piece band was organized in 
the fall by Miss Wheelock, who also directs an 
orchestra of twenty-five pieces, a girls’ glee club 
of thirty-five members, and a Junior Boys’ Glee 
club of forty members. The board of educa- 
tion employs Donald Beran as an all-year play- 
ground director. In the summer Mr. and Mrs. 
Beran conduct the work on two playgrounds. 
In the winter, the director gives a portion of 
his time to outdoor sports such as hockey, to- 
bogganing, and skating. Mr. A. P. Euler, prin- 
cipal of the schools, is also president of the 
City Library Board, which brings about an un- 
usual spirit of cooperation between these two 
institutions. Among other benefits resulting to 
the community from the combination is a com- 
mon fund created by the library and the school 
board annually for new books for the high 
school library. The city library is unique, be- 
ing located in a large log house with antique 
furniture and an antique fireplace. The schools 
of Wabeno are regular patrons of the Univer- 
sity Extension Visual Instruction Traveling Li- 
brary. In addition the school has secured forty 
acres for school forest purposes. One half acre 
has been cleared for picnic grounds, two acres 
have been planted with white pine seedlings, 
and a bed large enough to plant two more acres 
next spring is being cleared. 
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HE only way in 
7 which one hu- 

man being can 
properly attempt to in- 
fluence another is by 
encouraging him to 
think for himself, in- 
stead of endeavoring 
to instil ready-made opinions into his head. 


—Sir Leslie Stephen 





On a mule U find 

2 legs Bhind 

And 2 U find Bfore 
U stand Bhind 

Bfore U find 

What the 2 Bhind B4. 





Have they disappeared from our modern 
schools? 

Danny Dunce—distinguished by the tall 
dunce cap which was at once a mark of recog- 
nition and a source of inspiration. 

Lester Lazy—the boy who would just as soon 
be at the foot of the class as at the head be- 
cause they teach the same things at both ends 
anyway. 

Mickey Mischief—for 
grew in a hickory sapling. 

Inca Rect—who was satisfied that 3 and 2 
were 4 because he expected to be wrong any- 
way. 

Or what do YOU do with them and for 
them? 


whom motivation 





Truth is such a precious article, let us all 
economize in its use. 
—Mark Twain 


Life is a fragment moment between two eter- 
nities, influenced by all that has preceded, and 
to influence all that follows. The only way to 
illuminate it is by extending the vision. 


William Ellery Channing 





Professor: If you wanted to make a salt 
solution in a hurry, would you use hot or cold 
water? 

Student: 

Profe ssor. 

Student: 


I'd use cold! 
Cold! But why cold? 
Well, if I was in a hurry, I 


wouldn’t want to take time to heat the water. 
N. Y. State Education 


Being a collection of the “lighter” 
things—sense and nonsense 
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The codfish lays a 
thousand eggs, 
The trusty hen but 


Thisn Taat “ 


But the codfish doesn’t 
cackle 

To tell us what she’s 
done. 

And so we spurn the codfish eggs 

But the trusty hen’s we prize, 

Which shows to you and me, my friend, 

That it pays to advertise. 

—Printer’s Ink 





Don’t mind criticism. If it is untrue, disre- 
gard it; if it is unfair, keep from irritation; if 
it is ignorant, smile; if it is justified, learn from 
it 

—The Archbishop of Brisbane 





Cats that’s made for little boys to maul and 
tease is called Maltese cats. Some cats is reker- 
nized by how quiet their purs is and these is 
named Pursian cats. The cats what has bad 
tempers is called Angorie cats. And cats with 
deep feelings is called Feline cats. I don’t 
like cats. 

Schoolboy’s composition as reported by the 
Montreal Star 





Teacher—'What shape is the earth?” 

W illie—' Round.” 

Teacher—'How do you know?” 

Willie—'‘Well then, it’s square. I don't 
want to get into no argument.” 





The little boy was having some difficulty 
with the word breakfast. Trying to suggest 
the word, the teacher said, ““What meal do you 
eat the first thing in the morning?” The boy’s 
face brightened and quicker than a thought 
came the reply, “Oatmeal.” 

—Up State 





“Why is it, Willie,” asked his mother, “that 
no matter how peaceful things are, trouble al- 
ways begins as soon as you arrive?” 

“Well, mother,” he said, “I guess it’s just a 
gift with me.” 





Not what we gain 

But what we give, 

Measures the worth 

Of the lives we live. 
—Author Unknown 


~s~ AA 4 
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Try these Bruce Books 


for the second semester 
AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS 
by Ray F. Kuns 
A well-correlated school text outlining a 
carefully selected driver’s course. Well- 
chosen illustrations and the clear manner in 
which the fundamental principles of auto 
mechanics and electricity are presented en- 
able the student who masters the text to 
1 tiga select, use and repair automo- 
911 es 
Cloth, 400 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 500 illus- 
trations, Price $1.92. 
MECHANICAL DRAFTING HANDBOOK, 
by Frank R. Kepler 
This handbook serves as a reference book 
and a guide in laying out drawings, letter- 
ing, use of conventions or checking. 
Paper, 128 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Price 60 
cents. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SEWING, 
by Carrie Crane Ingalls 
A standard text written especially for sec- 
ondary and vocational school teachers, who 
are seeking a practical, detailed statement 
of the fundamentals of sewing. 
Cloth, 184 pages, 6 by 9 inches. Price, 
$1.60. 
CARD TEXT SYSTEM OF COOKERY, 
by Helen L. Borrowman 
A complete course in cookery for ele- 
mentary and advanced work. One hundred 
and fifty-one cards contain over five hun- 
dred (500) recipes. The container is of 
metal, enameled a light blue. Price, $2.00. 
Send For Them Now For a Ten Days’ Free 
Examination 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
3148 Montgomery Building. Milwaukee, Wis. 














WINSTON 


‘Pma Rip Van Winkle 


Yes, I’ve been asleep 
for years and in that 
period such changes 
have occurred. ~ Such 
advances in education! 
The achievement 
of the age 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION | 


Authoritative . . inviting .. highly in- 
dorsed... meets present-day needs. 
New from A to Z ~ Defines 100,000 words 
— Simple, accurate definitions — large, clear 
type — 3,000 original illustrations — 16-page 
Atlas in color ~ Valuable Appendixes. 

















List Price ... $2.64 With Index.. $2.88 
Intermediate Edition. ... ‘ ‘$1.20 
WP SIIB a 6 ov cccdencacseciexens -80 


Are you using this dictionary? 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
| (> 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2) 
| Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








FOR TEXTBOOKS quel 














“Of all the children’s snleseaniidian published 
The Book of Knowledge rated highest 
with respect to popularity---”’ 


HIS fact was discovered by a di- 

rector of education, making a state- 
wide survey of children’s reading inter- 
ests. He found that The Book of Knowl- 
edge is the only informational work the 
children like to read as well as fiction. 


Free to Schools---Sample Pages with Color Plate 


Write to Dept. 206. 


2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


{Sven jacigeeses et 
= 


The Book of Knowledge is ideal for use 
in teaching because of the clear, entertain- 
ing style, the 15,000 apt and interesting 
illustrations, the effective correlation of 
associated topics, and the treatment of 
subjects step by step in the natural 
order of comprehension. 


The Grolier Society, Sole Publishers 
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Do Not Miss Seeing 


The Vogue Studio 


HATS and DRESSES 


A Dash of Paris in Every Garment 


28 W. Mifflin Street 


Second Floor Capitol Square 








Joining with the 
Merchants of Madison 
To Welcome You 


It will be our pleasure to be of 
service to you during your stay 
here. There is a Friendly and Cour- 
teous reception awaiting you at 


Brothers 
oo —_ INC. 
12-18 W. Mifflin St. 











Sep into foo\\ health. 
and freedom tn beautiful 
Lich teserver Shoes ! 

















p> SHOES, 


BEEPS THE FOOT WELL* 


Schumacher Shoe Co. 
21 S. Pinckney St. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
On Capital Square 

















The Southern Wisconsin Meeting 


FEBRUARY 8-9 
Madison, Wisconsin 


HE annual meeting of the Southern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Madison February 8-and 9. Coming in the 
middle of the year as it does, this meeting has 
proved to be a real stimulus to the teachers. It 
is far enough away from the W. T. A. meet- 
ing in point of time so that neither detracts 
from the other; in fact, the feeling is that this 
February meeting is a mid-year tonic to pep 
the teachers up for the last half of the year. 

The programs have been excellent and there 
has been a steady increase in attendance. Last 
year over twenty-one hundred teachers attended. 
The general sessions have become so large 
that Central High auditorium can no longer 
accommodate them. The Friday morning gen- 
eral session this year will be held at the Cap- 
itol Theater. The two principal addresses will 
be given by Dr. W. A. Sutton and Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross. 

Dr. Sutton, Superintendent of Schools at At- 
lanta, Georgia, has gained national prominence 
because of his program of health education in 
the public schools. He is a speaker of great 
ability—humorous, clever, and yet full of most 
helpful information. The Hon. Nellie Tayloe 
Ross, former governor of Wyoming, gained 
prominence because of her office and has held 
her place as a national figure because of her 
ability. She will have a real message on ‘“The 
Experiences of a Woman Governor.” The music 
for this session will be furnished by an or- 
chestra from the Wisconsin school for the 
Blind, Janesville, and by the Boys Glee Club of 
Madison High School, Miss Anne Menaul, Di- 
rector. 

Saturday morning at the general session Dr. 
Frederick Shannon of Central Church, Chi- 
cago, will speak on ‘The Surprise Packages of 
Life.” It will be a treat to hear Dr. Shannon 
in person after becoming acquainted with him 
over the radio. Mr. Chester M. Sanford, one of 
the foremost lecturers in America in the field 
of guidance, will speak on “The Tragedies of 
the Misfit.” Miss Corp and Miss Wojta of 


Delavan High School will furnish special music. 
Madison Central High School will give the 
play ‘‘Sun-Up” Friday evening as the special 
entertainment of the convention. Central is 
noted for its fine plays and this will be a real 
treat. ‘“Sun-Up” is a comedy drama which has 
been enjoying great popularity in the East. 
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Excellent programs have been prepared for 
the Friday afternoon sectional meetings. Some 
of the speakers are Dr. Sutton, Mr. Sanford, 
Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, Dr. W. E. Beauchamp, 
of Chicago University, noted for his work with 
Morrison, and Dr. W. C. Reavis, principal of 
Morrison’s school at Chicago University. In ad- 
dition to these there will be many speakers 
from our own state university, colleges, second- 
ary and elementary schools. 

The officers of the Association are Miss 
Maude E. Mitchell, Superintendent of Wal- 
worth Co., president; J. E. Worthington, Prin- 
cipal of Waukesha High School, vice president; 
Miss Vida V. Smith, Longfellow School, Madi- 
son, Secretary; and Supt. Earl C. MacInnis, 
Jefferson, Treasurer. For information regard- 
ing the program write Miss Mitchell; for mem- 
bership, write Mr. MacInnis. 





Prizes Available 


We want to remind you that we are still offering 
orizes for the best cover designs for the February, 
March, April, and May issues of the JoURNAL. En- 
tries for each month’s cover should be in our office 
by the first of the month of publication. The prize is 
five dollars. The contest is open to all JOURNAL sub- 
scribers and their students. 


| | 





An invitation is cordially extended to 

all teachers attending the convention 

February 8th and 9th in Madison to visit 
the Walk-Over store 





The world over, Walk-Over 
offers quality footwear of au- 
thentic style, real comfort and 
honest value. 


The New Walk-Over store in 
Madison brings with it the vir- 
tues of a great organization— 
its resources and its enviable 
reputation as makers of fash- 
ionable footwear. 

















Walk-Over wants you to become 
Acquainted with the 


WALK-OVER Store in Madison 





Complete Walk-Over Hosiery Dept. | 
| 
| 


UWalh-Over 


Shoes for Men and Women 
8 S. Carroll St. 








On the Capitol Square 





FAGGED OUT? 


the usual end of a day 
on weak feet 


When feet go bad—health and 
job go, too. Nature, given the 
proper help in a flexible arch 
shoe that follows the straight- 
inner line and outer swing of the 
foot will quickly restore your 
feet to normal condition. Learn 
to enjoy walking and teaching in 


Ground Gripper Shoes 


Stop in and see the smart new 
styles at the 


Ground Gripper Shoe Store 


Hotel Loraine Building 
Madison, Wis. 














Welcome 
To Madison 


Woldenberg’s have made a spe- 
cial effort this year to have a very 
beautiful selection of spring mer- 
chandise for your approval. Come 
in and make this homey store your 
headquarters during your visit. 

We will be pleased to show you 
the new things without obligation. 


Dresses __ __$19.75 to $89.50 
Coats: 2.2 25.00 to 185.00 
Suits ....-.. 35.00 to 110.00 


Fur Scarfs __ 39.75 to 250.00 


Large reductions on all Fall and 
Winter Garments in stock 


Woldenberg’s Cloak Corner 


32 E. Mifflin St. 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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We’re Going to 


CLEVELAND 


Plan now to join the Wisconsin 
special train to the 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Department of Superintendence Meeting 


February 23-March 1, ’29 





This special train for Wisconsin 
delegates will leave Chicago via the 
New York Central R. R. at 9:50 
A. M., Saturday, February 23, ar- 
riving at Cleveland at 5:45 P. M., 
Eastern time, the same day. Train 
will have Pullman parlor cars, 
diner, and high class day coaches. 


R. R. fare Chicago 
to Cleveland and 


return _2.. 2..< $18.42 
Parlor Car Seat 

(One Way) __-- = _ 2.25 
Drawing Room 

(Accommodates 

five people) ____ 11.25 


Identification certificate will be 
sent you. To secure convention 
rate, present certificate to Ticket 
Agent at starting point. Specify 
that ticket is to be routed from 
Chicago via the New York Centr al. 


PLEASE FILL IN COUPON 


B. E. McCormick, 
Secy. Wis. Teachers Assn. 
716 Beaver Building 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Please reserve 
Number 
Pariser Car pent. .2e 2 soe 2 
Drawing Room! .....s2-62=~- 











Journal of Education 


Some of the New Books 


Our Forests—A National Problem 


By Ben J. Rohan. 187 pp., 128 illustrations. 
C. C. Nelson Publishing Co., Appleton, Wis. 


This book purposes to acquaint pupils in the schools 
with the importance of trees to individual, economic, 
and national well-being. The publication succeeds ad- 
mirably in surveying the subject and in maintaining 
simple organization, direct style, and easy vocabulary. 
A list of a few of the topics considered indicates the 
scope and nature of the contents: 


1. The relation of forests to water supply. 


2. The problems of erosion and flood control in 
relation to forests. 


ue 


The migratory nature of the lumber industry 
and the effects of the exhaustion of timber on 
the local industries and social life of a region. 


The menace of forest fires and their control. 


A) 


. Our dependence on wood and its products ; the 
increasing costs. 


nN 


. Policies of other nations regarding forests. 


J 


. A review of the situation in the United States. 


ee) 


. Opportunities and requirements in the field of 
forestry. 


These and other pertinent phases are presented in 
brief, readable chapters. A vocabulary of the un- 
usual words, a set of comprehension and thought 
questions on the preceding unit, and a short reference 
list are given at the close of each chapter. An under- 
lying idea of the entire book appears to be the en- 
couragement of an intelligent social attitude in regard 
to our life lease on nature’s bounty. 

The book will win a place in upper grades as a 
silent reader of the informational type, as textual ma- 
terial in the science units of the junior high schools, 
and as an excellent reference and reading circle book 
in the school libraries. 


The New Human Interest Library 
The Midland Press, Chicago 


This is a new set of books, and not just a re- 
vision of the old “Human Interest Library’? which 
many of our readers know. The new set was five 
years in the bo te was supervised by an entirely 
new editorial board, and includes entirely new de- 
partments. 

There are six volumes: The Child and Hi: 
W orld, Stories of Science, Great Industries, On 
Country in Romance. Around the World, and 
Leaders of All Times. The work was not de- 
signed as an encyclopedia; therefore is topically, 
and not alphabetically arranged. Each volume is 
separately indexed and there is a complete general 
index at the end of the sixth volume. There are 
about 2600 pages in the set and more than 2600 
pictures, and there are good bibliographies for ex- 
tended reading. The articles are written from the 
standpoint of a ten or twelve-year-old child’s un- 
derstanding. The list of contributors includes 
many names of nationally and internationally known 
authorities, 


The set comes in three styles of binding. The 
“Rainbow Edition’’ will probably make the greatest 
“hit’ with children, for every volume is a different 
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color and each has a full color picture inlay on the 
front cover. 

Because of its inclusiveness of subject matter, its 
clarity and vividness of language, and its attractive 
physical make-up, the “New Human Interest Library"’ 
deserves a place in the library of any community 
that contains inquisitive children. And what com- 
munity doesn’t. 


Back Trailers from the Middle Border 
By Hamlin Garland. The Macmillan Co. 


This is the fourth and closing volume of Mr. Gar- 
land's pioneer stories. In the three previous 
volumes he described and interpreted the westward 
movement and the pioneer struggles of his ancestors. 
In this one he tells of his own family’s move back 
to the East. It is a leisurely, comfortable book, 
with much delightful gossip about literary people 
and affairs. 


How to Criticize Books 
By Llewellyn Jones. W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 


The author is literary editor of the Chicago 
Evening Post. The book is intended “not only for 
book reviewers but for that constantly growing class 
of people who contribute in any way to the criti- 
cism, guidance, or even the description, of what is 
going on in the world of thought.’ English 
teachers will find here ideas really applicable to 
class room work in the study of literature. Mr. 
Jones has written out his common sense attitude in 
brisk language. 





Recommended Books 


Be sure to order for your class, for sup- 
plementary reading, and for your library 
these books which have been recom- 
mended by your State Reading Circle 
Board for the Wisconsin Young People’s 
Reading Circle: 

Adventures in Storyland—by Taylor ae 
Animal-Land Children—by Flora. 70 
Better Health for Little Americans— 

it. RO Dee cecnehweakesdamanaus .70 
Bow-Wow and Mew Mew—by Craik. .55 
Father Thrift and His Animal 





Friends—By Sindelar ............. -70 
The Hygienic Pig and Other Stories— 
DY FROME cccccsvcccdccevesccececes -70 
From the State Recommended List 
The Light Bearers—Dunbar .. SO 
The Like-to-Do Stories—by Smith. .70 
A Pet Reader—by Lawson........... -70 


Stories of Animal Village—by Richey .70 
Story of the American Flag—Fallows 
Story-Book Tales—by Ashton ....... -70 
The Tanglewood Animals—by Flora. .70 
The Teenie-Weenies—Donahey-Baker_ .70 
Teenie-Weenie Land—Donahey-Baker .70 


Every Primary and Rural School Teacher 
should have a copy of this most helpful 
book adopted for the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Reading Circle: 
Motivated Primary Activities for 
Rural Teachers. By Metcalf .. 0e 


Complete Catalog of Books and School Ma- 
terials mailed free upon request. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers 


17 East 23rd Street, Chicago 














SMITH and BAGLEY 
Mastery Spellers 


Complete study books 
aiming for 100% mas- 
tery for all pupils. 


Lists compounded from the best investi- 
gations of word frequency and spelling 
difficulty are graded and arranged in each 
grade for three levels of ability. 

Slow pupils master a short list while 
average and superior pupils master lists 
according to their abilities. But the 
books are more than word lists. They 
are study books, providing dictation ex- 
ercises, puzzles, games, reviews, tests and 
other activities for the orderly building of 
spelling habits. 

We suggest that you write for a book- 
let telling how these spellers were com- 
piled. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











New Basal Readers 


PENNELL - CUSACK 
THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS 


50,000 children, 1,500 teachers, research 
experts, superintendents, supervisors 
throughout the country, have co-operated 
in the research that produced “The Chil- 
dren’s Own Readers.” 


The experiment involved reports on 
children’s interests from teachers and 
thousands of 4th, 5th, and 6th grade chil- 
dren; 3 special studies of literary prose 
material by the Bureau of Curriculum Re- 
rearch of Teachers College; extensive use 
of experimental editions of both books 
and manuals. 


Mary E. Pennell was formerly Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, and Alice M. 
Cusack is Director of Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades in Kansas City, Mo. 
Send for circular 601 describing in detail 
these new readers. 


GINN & COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


The Product of a Gigantic Experiment 
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Outstanding Magazine Articles 
January, 1929 


The Catholic Church Faces America 
By E. Boyd Barrett in The American Mercury. 


Mr. Barrett, former Jesuit, finds in the Ameri- 
can branch of the Roman Catholic Church an in- 
dependent spirit hardly to the liking of the Mother 
Church. There is a tendency toward liberalism, 
which may cause a rift in the serenity of the church. 


Lincoln the Lover—The Courtship 
By Wilma Frances Minor in Atlantic Monthly. 


The story of Lincoln and Ann Rutledge, based 
upon newly discovered letters, diaries, books, is 
traced further by Miss Minor in her second Atlantic 
paper. Her collection has aroused intense discussion 
among Lincoln scholars and the public. 


Justice Holmes Dissents 
By Joseph Percival Pollard in Scribner's. 

Mr. Pollard discusses the principles and human 
qualities behind the dissents of Holmes. The 
author points out how the Justice’s views have been 
later accepted by the Supreme Court. 


Bigger and Better Armaments 
By Charles A. Beard in Harper's Magazine. 


What are the dangers of another war in Europe, 
even with the Kellogg Treaty? Dr. Beard, out of 
his historical knowledge and his recent study of 
European conditions, contributes a thorough analysis 
of the danger points. 


The Christian Ministry 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick in Atlantic Monthly. 


A new age brings new problems to the ministry. 
A distinguished liberal churchman, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, describes new ways of applying and or- 
ganizing the energies of ministers to the better 
service of the church and of religion. 


Afoot and Awing in the Great Smokies 
By Horace Kephard in Field and Stream. 


How part of America’s last remaining virgin 
wilderness has been saved from destruction, and will 
be preserved for all time to come as the Smoky 
Mountain National Park, by the wisdom and gener- 
osity of nature lovers. 


The Pacific Era Begins 
By Nicholas Roosevelt in Review of Reviews. 


Westward the course of Empire still takes its way, 
for the Pacific Ocean is becoming the center of 
gravity of the world. Nicholas Roosevelt, Far 
Eastern expert of the New York Times, shows 
America’s place in this new situation. 


I Don’t Want to be a Mother 
By Margery Lawrence in Cosmopolitan. 


Miss Lawrence (in private life Mrs. Arthur 
Towle) represents a type of woman _ increasingly 
common in the world today. In this article she 
gives her reasons for refusing to bear children. 

















First Spring Showing —, 


New Tweed and Dress Coats — 
plain tailored and fur trimmed. 


Formal and Informal Frocks — 
in prints, flat crepes, georgettes. 


New Silk Dress Fabrics — 


in colorful prints and high shades. 


Accessories of the Moment — 
gloves, scarfs, jewelry, bags, hats. 


Kessenich’s 


State at Fairchild St. 


Welcome Teachers to Madison 


Madison, Wis. 
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Around The State 


CALENDAR 
Jan. 24—Wis. Assn. for the Disabled—Madi- 
son 
Feb. 8-9—Southern Wis. Teachers Assn.— 
Madison 


Feb. 24—Mar. 1—Dept. of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A.—Cleveland, Ohio 


April—Penmanship Teachers Assn.—Buffalo, 


April 12-13—Wis. City Superintendents 
Assn.—Madison 

April 12-13—Wis. School Board Assn.— 
Madison 


May 21-22-23—Wis. Congress of Parents 
and Teachers—Madison 


June 28-July 4—National Education Assn.— 
Atlanta, Ga. 





The educational objective in school music is to be 
emphasized this year in the annual tournament of 
the Wisconsin school band association, May 17-18 at 
Stevens Point, “even if active competition is mini- 
mized to accomplish it.’ Instead of having a board of 
three experts judge the competing bands, a judge of 
national reputation and a special critic will make the 
awards. This will make for constructive criticism 
and will also speed up the tournament. 

The whole membership plan also has been changed 
from one membership for the respective bands to 
membership for each high school musician. The indi- 
vidual student musician will receive a membership 
card and insignia which will admit him free to every 
function of the Association, to all of the tournament 
programs, and to all special entertainment features 
arranged in the tournament city. It will also entitle 
the student musician to receive the publication of the 
association. 

The officers have arranged a bandmaster clinic, a 
new feature this year, and specialists in the various 
features of band work will be obtained to conduct the 
clinic. The bandmasters also will hear world famous 
musicians and conductors at a special program for 
the bandmasters’ dinner, also a new feature. The 
tournament will be broadcast if the officials can make 
arrangements. It is expected to be the largest band 
tournament in point of attendance ever held in the 
state. In last year’s tournament 50 Wisconsin school 
bands competed. Registrations this year indicate the 
number may reach 80. 





Two new rural school buildings have been erected 
in Monroe county during the year. One was dedicated 
on November 3 by A. A. Thompson of the State De- 
partment. It is a frame building costing four thou- 
sand dollars. The other is a modern brick and tile 
structure, with standard classrooms, library, teachers’ 
room, kitchen, and indoor toilets. The school cost 
eight thousand dollars. It was dedicated on Novem- 
ber 23 by Supt. John Callahan. 


The question selected this year for the Wisconsin 
high schook Forensic debate is “Resolved, That the 
direct primary system of nominating candidates for 
United States senators, United States representatives, 
and state officials be abolished in Wisconsin.” De- 
cember 15 is the last date for entering the league. 
The first round in the district debate must be com- 
pleted by February 8 and the second round by Febru- 
ary 15. The semi-finals will be completed by March 1, 
and the final debate will be held in the State Cap- 
itol on March 29. In 1927-28, 312 high schools af- 
filiated for forensic contests, and 100 participated in 
debates. The state is divided into three sections, 
northern, central, and southern. Last year Chippewa 
Falls, Sturgeon Bay, and Portage represented the 
northern, central, and southern sections respectively, 
in the finals at Madison. Sturgeon Bay was declared 
the champion. According to the rules of the Forensic 
Association, the debate is to be judged by the point 
system, the coaches for the various teams must be 
bona fide teachers regularly employed as members of 
the faculty of the school, and scouting of the com- 
peting team is prohibited under penalty of expulsion 
of the offending school during the debate season. 





Miss Catherine D. Lynch, teacher of the oppor- 
tunity group in the Atwater School, Shorewood, has 
been chosen as one of the twenty-five educators to 
make a tour of Germany next spring for the purpose 
of studying teaching methods there. The tour will be 
made under the auspices of the International Insti- 
tute of Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
the Central Institute of Germany. The personnel of 
the group was selected by Columbia University off- 
cials. Miss Lynch was chosen for meritorious work on 
a program of study she created for the opportunity 
group children at Columbia University a year ago. 
The tour will begin on June 17 and last for six 
weeks. Members of the tour will attend the conven- 
tion of the International Association of Educators at 
Geneva. Following the conference, Miss Lynch will 
continue studying the European system of education 
for underprivileged children. 





The International Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and the Central Institute for 
Education and Instruction of Berlin announces a tour 
of Germany's educational institutions for the summer 
of 1929. This tour is organized by the Central In- 
stitute, which operates under the auspices of the 
Prussian Ministry of Education and the German 
Federal Ministry of the Interior. The tour will be- 
gin at Hamburg or Bremen on June 17 and will 
continue for six weeks. 





Prof. H. H. Foster, head of the department of edu- 
cation at Beloit college, was elected president of the 
Rock River Schoolmasters’ club at the fall meeting of 
the organization held at Rockford last month. He 
succeeds President William A. Maddox of Rockford 
College. Jordan Cavan, professor of education at 
Rockford College, was elected secretary. The next 
meeting will be held at Beloit. 
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Houghton Mifflin Books on the 


Wisconsin Library List 
(1927-1929 and 1925-1927) 


Title 

Bryant Story Reader, 
Grades 1-3 

Bryant Story Reader, Book Two, 
Grades 2-3 

A Good Dog Book, Grades 7-8 

Seout of Today, Grades 7-8 

Stories and Poems, Grades 4-6 

A New England Girlhood, Grades 
6-8 

Colonial Twins of Virginia, Grades 
6-7 

Little Book of American Poets, 
Grades 8-9 

Children of the Lighthouse, 
5-6 

Open Gates, Grades 7-9 

Stone Silent Reader, Book One, 
Grades 1-2 

Stone Silent Reader, 
Grades 2-3 

Tony, Grades 7-8 

Book of Plants, Grades 7-9 

American History Stories for Very 
Young readers, Grades 3-4 

Juan and Juanita, Grades 5-6 

Bolenius Primer, Grade 

Bolenius First Reader, Grade 1 

Bolenius Second Reader, Grade 

Everyday Foods, Jr. and Sr. High 
School 

The Magic Clothes-Pins, Grades 
2-3 


Book One, 


Grades 


Book Two, 


Old Greek Folk Stories Told 
Anew, Grades 6-9 

oars ones Twins of 1812, Grades 
»-/ 

American Twins of the Revolu- 
tion, Grades 6-7 

Little Sally Waters, Grades 6-8 

a tame Science Projects, Grades 
¥ 

Riverside Primer, Grade 

Riverside First Reader, Grade 1 

Riverside Second Reader, Grade 2 


Cities and Their Stories, Grades 
7-9 


These books are to be ordered 
through your 
tendent from Eau Claire Book and 
Stationery Company, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 


County Superin- 








The Platteville School-Masters Club has issued its 
program for 1928-29 in pamphlet form. Nine meet- 
ings are scheduled. Subjects to be discussed are Tend- 
encies in Curricular Revision, State Teachers Conven- 
tion Reports, Problems in Rural Education, What is 
new in Geology, Newer Developments in the Teach- 
ing of Reading, Some Objectives in Education, and 
the Experimental School of the University of Wis- 
consin. The association membership consists of the 
men of the Platteville State Teachers College and the 
city schools of Platteville. The club was organized 
in 1912 for the purpose of studying education prob- 
lems and policies. Its officers are: President, E. J. 
Stoneman; secretary, Lee C. Bird. Members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are Edgar F. Riley, Dean Richards, 
and H. E. Morschel. 





Green Lake county had a very well organized and 
well patronized Health and Education week. All the 
schools gave the morning exercise period to health 
talks, drills, playlets, demonstrations, and songs. A 
health census was taken each morning. A short after- 
noon program was given for the mothers. The county 
was divided into about twenty-five districts, each of 
which had an evening program. Health films were 
shown. Each school in the center produced a health 
number on the program. The county superintendent 
and supervising teacher and the county normal school 
faculty also took part in the programs. There was a 
very large attendance and a fine interest in each 
center. 





The Industrial Arts Association was organized in 
Milwaukee November 9, during the annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. The 
purpose of the association is to further the interests 
and promote the general welfare of industrial - in 
Wisconsin. The following officers were elected: S. 
Lamoreaux, Janesville, president; C. W. Byrns, She 
Bay, vice-president; and H. L. Cameron, Appleton, 
secretary-treasurer. The state was divided into six dis- 
tricts with a chairman at the head of each. The plan 
provides for group meetings in each district for the 
discussion of projects, mutual problems, and_ the 
course of study. An effort will be made to enroll ev- 
ery industrial arts teacher in the state. The drive for 
membership started the first week in January. 





The State Department presented its budget request 
to the State Board of Public Affairs during Decem- 
ber. Every budget, with one exception, called for an 
increase over the appropriations of two years ago. 
The increase in the budget of the State Department 
of Public Instruction was $26,620.00, the largest 
share of which is to be used for the care and educa- 
tion of crippled children. 





Wisconsin took a step ahead when in 1926 the 
Wisconsin Inter-Scholastic Athletic Association, with 
a membership of 435 high schools, amended its regu- 
lations so as to prohibit inter-scholastic competition 
for high school girls. Intra-mural programs, compara- 
tive scores and play-days are being substituted for the 
old inter-scholastic program. A committee report pre- 
pared by the Wisconsin Society of Physical Educa- 
tion contains suggestions for this newer type of or- 
ganization. It can be secured at cost from Mrs. Fan- 
nie Steve, 22 W. Dayton St., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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The Stou 


Summer Session 


t Institute 


Increased Breadth of 


Nine Weeks Choice in Courses Lead- 
ing to Degree. 


June 17, 1929 
to 


August 15, 1929 


Home Economies '° 


Splendid opportunity 
combine your vaca- 


tion trip with new prob- 
and lems and new methods 


in 
Industrial Ke 


Education uw 


the fields of Home 
‘onomies and Indus 
ial Education. 


Special Unit Courses by Outstanding Specialists 


Menomonie is an 


ideal vacation land, 


beautiful and comfortable. Excellent 


summer recre 


‘ation activities. 


Low living costs. 


For Summer Session Bulletin, address 


Director, Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 


Menomonie 


Wisconsin 


Exploratory Science Series 


A series of texts for schools requiring ex- 
ploration and suggesting guidance 


Suitable for junior high schools or for the 
sixth to ninth grades inclusive 


Our Forests, A National Problem 


by Supt. Ben. J. Rohan 


Our Food Supply (Agriculture) 
by Alfred G. Oosterhous 
Supervising principal, Roosevelt 
Junior High School, Appleton 
Ready Jan. 24, 1929 


Our Plant and Animal Neighbors 
by Frank Younger 
Supervising Prineipal, Melkinley 
Junior High School, Appleton 


Ready Jan. 21, 1929 


C. C. Nelson Publishing Company 




















The greatest single 
experiment ever con- 
ducted in education 


11,000 children and 232 teachers in twelve 
cities took part in a ten weeks’ test —the 
greatest single experiment ever conducted 
in education. 5,500 pupils taught with the 


aid of Eastman Classroom Films gained 33% more in geography and 15% more 
in general science than an equal number taught without them. 


The results brilliantly justify the present program — scientific, deliberate, 
discriminating — by which Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. will ultimately fill 
the film needs of every branch of education. 


Every teacher, superintendent, board member and director of visual edu- 
cation should know about this significant new note in education. Write for the 
booklet that tells the story of Eastman Classroom Films. 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CHARACTER IS HIGHER 
THAN INTELLECT — Emerson 


This is the keynote of the new 


ATLANTIC READERS 


A Series of five books, for the fourth 
to eighth grades inclusive, 
designed for 


CHARACTER-BUILDING 


Edited by 
DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 


Book I The Understanding Prince 
Grade IV 


Grade V 
Book III The Wonderful Tune 


Book II High and Far 


Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest 
Grade VII 


Book V Outward Bound 
Grade VIII 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 








* WINSTON 


OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
help you 
to teach 


GEOGRAPHY 


} | A Complete Course 
HOME FOLKS. Grade 3 or 4 


| A new geography for beginners that has 
had a phenomenal reception. ~ It is written 
in delightful story form, but is a real intro- 
duction to the more formal study of geogra- 
phy. ~ Nearly four hundred illustrations. 


. | HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

BookI. Peoples and Countries. Grs.4-5 or 5-6 

Book II. Regions and Trade. Grs. 6-7 or 7-8 
These books, more than any other geogra- 

phy texts, tell of human action, of the world 

| asthe home of man. ~ Book One treats of 

| political divisions, Book Two of regions. 4 

State after state has adopted them. 

Send for illustrated literature 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON tal 
{ 623-633 S. WABASH AVE.,CHICAGO 4% 
Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














at J. Russell Gusith | 

















ee FOR TEXTBOOKS quem! 


On December 3 there was presented to the Na- 
tional Education Association a replica of the famous 
statue of Horace Mann which stands on the grounds 
of the Boston State House. The occasion was made 
especially significant by the presence of the secretaries 
or representatives of thirty-nine affiliated state asso- 
ciations. The program was simple. Dr. Walter R. 
Siders, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
N. E. A. and Field Representative of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, presented the 
statue, which was a gift from P. P. Caproni and 
Brothers, Incorporated, of Boston. President Uel W. 
Lamkin accepted the statue for the Association and 
Mr. Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor of the Journal, made 
a brief address of tribute. 





The county superintendents of the seventh congres- 
sional district met at Tomah on December 26. Part 
of the day was spent in observing the work of the 
teacher training department of which Pearle Beeckler 
has charge. Round table conferences occupied a por- 
tion of the day. Among the subjects discussed were 
attendance in rural schools, cooperation of the board 
members in hiring teachers, and the value of a county 
educational committee. Superintendents in attendance 
were Margaret Van Natta, Clark county, president of 
the group, Nell Mahoney, Vernon county, Emily 
Stromstad, La Crosse county, Nora Frank, Juneau 
county, H. P. Reid, Adams county, and Ollie M. 
Swanson, Monroe county, secretary of the group. 





Green Lake county has made a complete communi- 
cable disease survey of all children through the 
schools. All data are compiled in the county super- 
intendent’s office. Scales are provided and the chil- 
dren are being weighed and measured monthly. 
Iodine tablets are given in all the schools weekly. 
Health Week and follow up work, with county su- 
perintendent and teachers cooperating each year, has 
received cooperation from parents. At the final county 
meeting of Health Week a committee was appointed 
to form a Green Lake county health organization to 
cooperate with and get helps for the county from 
the State Board of Health and other agencies. The 
committee will report on organization and a consti- 
tution at a later date. 





A series of meetings for the teachers in Douglas 
county was held at the McCaskil Training School, 
Superior, beginning the week of November 19. The 
teachers were grouped in sections so that those hav- 
ing the same work and the same problems were given 
a day together to discuss their problems, schools be- 
ing closed for this purpose. President Gillett, Prin- 
cipal Van Patter, and teachers of the McCaskil Train- 
ing school cooperated in making the meetings a suc- 
cess. In the morning demonstration lessons were given 
at the training school and a period allowed for ques- 
tions on these demonstrations. In the afternoon, prob- 
lems of particular interest to particular groups were 
discussed. 





In the United States 17,582 pupils are enrolled in 
schools maintained for the deaf, says a bulletin from 
the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior. 
Of these pupils, 13,762 are being taught lip reading. 
Of those pupils who are not being so taught 646 
are able to hear to a degree, and efforts are made 
to improve their hearing. 
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To The Student Teachers of Wisconsin 


The first semester of your last year’s training before you go into the classroom is nearing its 
close. You will soon be confronted with the necessity of facing a classroom of children, where 
you will be called upon to translate your training into actual classroom practice. 


Emma Grant Meader, in discussing the three principal reasons for failure to do good teaching, 
lists as her first reason “the wide gap between theory and practice.’ In your practice teach- 
ing you are directly supervised and are able at any time to call for help in handling a situa- 
tion. When you go before your own classes next fall the entire responsibility for effective 
teaching will be yours. This grave responsibility many times causes a feeling of helplessness 
that is the direct reason for a teacher’s investing in so-called “helps” that seldom meet her 
needs in the classroom. 


The Classroom Teacher is the direct answer to the practical needs of the teacher. The Class- 
room Teacher is vot a “set of books.’’ It is a series of volumes devoted to classroom practice. 
Specific situations are taken up and discussed, and the actual method of procedure is laid 
down for the successful handling of any classroom problem. The Classroom Teacher is a 
twelve-volume series arranged so that a teacher doing work at a particular grade level can 
get help without purchasing the complete series. Every earnest, sincere teacher feels the need 
of something that will be available for ready reference on all classroom situations. The Class- 
room Teacher is the only answer to that need. 


It costs you nothing to get full information regarding the help that The Classroom Teacher 
can give. Just fill out the coupon at the bottom of the page and send it in at once. It incurs 
no obligation, and will bring you immediately the information you desire. For reference as to 
the usefulness of The Classroom Teacher, we want to refer you to any training teacher, 
county or city superintendent in the state of Wisconsin who is familiar with The Classroom 
Teacher or the work of its authors. Every department of The Classroom Teacher is signed by 
the author or authors who wrote it. A few of these authors and the departments they pre- 
pared are listed at the bottom of this page. 





Authors Subjects 
William Scott Gray {reaaing and Read- The Classroom Teacher, Ince., 
Laura Zirbes ing Activities 520 Monroe Bldg., 
Annie E. Moore Language, Compo- Chicago, Ill. 
Seca oho page Rar pt Please send me immediately, without any 
eaney ‘Gave Wearkon activities obligation whatever, full information about 
Sterling A. Leonard , rhe ¢ lassroom Teacher and how it will help 
po a, sae me in my school problems next fall and my 
Franklin T. Baker practice teaching now. 
Ernest Horn ) Spelling, Moral e 

( & Civie Education 1 eee ee CECT Le ee 

Gerald S. Craig Nature Study BEBoG) AGGSGGS es eee s eters ces teawedacase 
i. Laurence Palmer Bird, Fish, Ani- 
Elliot R. Downing mal, and Plant —s fT er rete teeter tree reece rece ren eer enn ernanenrscee 
David Starr Jordan identification- What course in training school are you tak- 
Alfred E. Emerson appreciation 
Henry C. Cowles INET 6 cc cduwegaadeCectbnewseCncwenes war heavens 
Lee R. Dice 


























Hy See EUROPE Next 


TWO SUMMER TOURS 
57 days - $685 
68 days - $810 











Write for our folder 
MORNINGSIDE TOURS 


Prof. and Mrs. H. G. 
Campbell 


1326 Newton Street 
Sioux City, Ia. 





Ask those who have 
gone with us 

















UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
For full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42" ST. New York City 








STUDENT 
Tours to EUROPE 


Companionable — people, restricted 
parties, better hotels. Special priv- 
ileges for members taking univer- 
sity courses abroad. We'll send you 
free illustrated booklet No. A7 on 


Student European Tours. $395 


Write us. 
And Up 


International Travel Club 


Terminal Tower Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 











all 


EXPENSES 


uw 
Te rours ‘SOO 
LEADING STUDENT TOURS 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied ie IZ 
They are our pledge for the happiest sum- 
mer of your life. Write for Booklet “Z 


STUDENTS TRAVE: ¢ CLUB 


FIFTH AVE- 


OFFICIAL TOURS 


to the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 
meeting in 


A 





Geneva, Switzerland 

July 26 to Aug. 3, 1929. 
Also 
30 OTHER TOURS TO SELECT FROM 
Visiting all countries, 
all routes, popular prices. 
Please state tour 
in which interested. 


Walter H. Woods Company 
80 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dean Willis L. Uhl of the College of Education of 
the University of Washington, formerly head of the 
School of Education of the University of Wisconsin, 
was the guest of the Wisconsin Club of Seattle at 
its meeting on January 12. Mr. Uhl addressed the 
group, which consisted of 150 Wisconsin alumni and 
former students of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Charles M. Baxter, attorney of Seattle, is the head of 
the Wisconsin Club. He directs the JOURNAL to say 
that the Wisconsin Club of Seattle will be very happy 
to extend courtesies to any Wisconsin visitors in 
Seattle. All of which is just another evidence of west- 
ern hospitality. 





Kiel school authorities held open house for the 
community in the new Kiel high school which was 
dedicated early in December. Many persons from the 
village and surrounding country visited the school 
and many beautiful and practical gifts were received 
by the school from associations and societies in the 
city of Kiel. Gifts included a piano, a set of ency- 
clopedias, bleachers for the gymnasium, a flag and 
flag pole for the school grounds, a moving picture 
machine, stage equipment and a stage curtain. The 
high school at Kiel promises to be a genuine civic 
center for the community. W. R. Bruce is the prin- 
cipal. 





A Junior All County Festival was held at Antigo 
the latter part of November. The event was fostered 
by the Federated Literary Society of the Langlade 
County schools. The arrangements for the meeting, 
the securing and introducing of speakers and the ap- 
pointment of committees, was entirely in the hands 
of the young citizens themselves. The program con- 
sisted of a welcome address by Mayor Reimert of An- 
tigo, a response by the chairman of the County Board, 
community singing, music by rhythm bands, and dis- 
cussions by teachers, parents, and superintendents of 
the county. 





The “flu” hit Wisconsin during the middle of De- 
cember. The result was the closing of a number of 
schools, including the University of Wisconsin. A 
number of city health officers maintained that the 
epidemic could be handled better by keeping the 
schools open and although the attendance in many 
instances was off from ten to twenty-five percent, 
schools were maintained according to schedule. The 
vacation period seems to have been an aid in pre- 
venting the spread of the epidemic, for the enroll- 
ment in most cases was much better at the opening 
of school in January. 





The Santa Claus who visited Fond du Lac schools 
Jast month took advantage of his prestige and gave 
needed talks on safety and health. 

















Leading College Tours 


Nearly 3,000 members 
from 700 colleges and 
schools in 1928. 200 

XPENSE TOURS, 
Seat yo nti Ist Class 
Hotels. More motor travel, 

nd for booklet, 

College Travel Club 
154 Beylst 
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The general theme to be discussed by the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals at the N. E. A. 
meeting in Clveland February 25-28 is “How can the 
Elementary School Principals better serve our public 
schools ?”” In announcing the general theme, Presi- 
dent Frank D. Boynton said, “I believe that the prin- 
cipal holds the key to education and I feel that in 
the last few years, the elementary principal has been 
literally born again.”” Among the speakers on the vari- 
ous programs of the association are, Dr. James F. 
Hosic, Columbia, Miss Bessie Bacon Goodrich, De- 
partment of Education, Des Moines, Dr. W. H. Bur- 
ton, Chicago, Dr. Robert B. Binnion, Peabody, Miss 
Amelia Miessner, St. Louis, and Miss Sarah Horton, 
Cleveland. 





The annual convention of the Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will be held in Marinette, 
May 21-22-23, 1929. The program committee, con- 
sisting of C. E. Hulten, Marinette, chairman, Miss 
Eleanor Welsh, Stevens Point, Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 
Madison, Miss Mary Bradford, Kenosha, Bart Mc- 
Cormick, Madison, and Mrs. J. B. Noble, Waukesha, 
held a meeting recently at the office of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association at which preliminary plans 
for the program were outlined. Problems concerning 
the rural schools, pre-school and kindergarten, ele- 
mentary schools, junior and senior high schools, home 
economics and thrift, social hygiene, mental hygiene, 
and educational and vocational guidance will be dis- 
cussed. 





Principal H. F. Bagemihl of Fox Lake, Wisconsin, 
succeeded George R. Ray as superintendent of schools 
at Darlington the first of the year. Mr. Bagemihl was 
director of physical education in the Beaver Dam 
schools for several years, and went to Fox Lake about 
two years ago. Mr. Ray, who has served as superin- 
tendent of schools at Darlington, Beaver Dam, Elroy 
and Lake Mills, on January 1 assumed active charge 
of the Parker Teachers Agency which he recently 
purchased. He will be located at Madison. Mr. Bage- 
mihl was succeeded at Fox Lake by Mr. Brown, who 
was formerly principal at Bloomington. 





Free-1o1 Class Room Helps- Free 


OST up-to-date teachers are eager to secure live 

lesson material which deals with practical prob- 
lems of life. Knowing this, a large number of com- 
mercial firms have gone to considerable expense in 
preparing booklets, maps, charts, and exhibits for edu- 
cational purposes, which they are glad to send to 
teachers, free of charge. In order to help the teach- 
ers who may wish to send for some of these valuable 
classroom aids, the Service Bureau of State Teachers 
Associations has prepared a little booklet of ‘101 
Class Room Helps,” for free distribution among the 
readers of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. This 
lists 101 different booklets now available to you. 
The lists are conveniently classified so that it is easy 
to select the ones you want. 

If you want a free copy of this little catalogue, 
just send your name and address to the JOURNAL, 
716 Beaver Building, Madison, Wisconsin, enclosing 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. There is no charge 
and no obligation. We believe it will be a real help 
to you. 








THE NEW —— 
ARK HOTE 
200 Modern Rooms 


3 or more to room. without bath, 
$1.25 each person. 

3 or more to room, with bath, $1.50 
each person. 
Rooms—Running Water, $1.50 up; 

Double, $2.50. 
Lavatory & Toilet, $2.00; 
Double, $3.00, $3.50. 


Rooms—Bath, $2.50, $3.00; Double 
$3.50, $4.00. 


COFFEE SHOP 
B’k’f’ts, 30ce-60c. Lunch, 50¢ & 65¢ 
Evening Dinner, $1.00 
(Moderately price a la Carte all day) 


Rooms 





Better stay at good hotel and save money 
(Please send in your reservation) 


Walter A. Pocock, Prop. 
MADISON 














A Check Every Month 
When You're Sick 





—Injured 
—or Quarantined! 
HE T. C. U. will pay you $50 a month when 


you are totally disabled by Accident or Con- 

fining Sickness. It will pay you $25 a 
month for illness that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from your work It 
will pay you $11.67 a week when you are Quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays from 
$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. All benefits doubled for 
travel accidents. Protects during the vacation 
period, too. 

Policies with increased benefits issued to 
those enjoying larger incomes. 

No obligation involved in asking for informa 
tion. No representative will call. Just send 
the coupon. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters 

914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 
me Free Information Coupon ony 

To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, | 

Nebr. | 
I am interested in knowing about your | 
| Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story | 
| and booklet of testimonials. 
be Singh sneak Been ce ues eekus hehe Kaewanie 
' Address ... 
(This coupon places the sender under no | 
obligation.) 











BELMONT HOTEL 
(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
H. H. Hile, Manager 








“If It’s Music, We Have It” 
Music for Schools our Specialty 
Open An Account With Us 


Wi. AKrtsice! 


90 EAST WISCONSIN ST. 
MILWAUKEE 











Eminently Worthy of Your 
Consideration 


BOOKKEEPING and BUSINESS 


METHODS By Reuel I. Lund, 
A. B., M.A 
BALANCE aaa aes HOD 
86 Chapters 
Review Questions 
Building Problems 
6 Laboratory Practice Sets 
This two year Bookkeeping Course provides the lat- 
est in American business practice at a lower cost with- 
out loss to the educational process. 
Send for an outfit and let it tell the story 


Published by ELLIS Publishing Company 
Commercial Textbooks 
BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 





BEST PLAYS & ENTERTAINMENT 
MATERIAL 
Of all Publishers 
High School Plays and Contest Readings 
Teachers in Rural Schools, Grammar Grades, 
and Junior High Schools, will find our selec- 
tion of plays, pageants, dialogues, drills, 
recitations, etc., distinctly superior. Send 
for our hundred page catalogue! 

Plays & Readings Bureau 
Northwestern College of Speech Arts 
2600 Portland Avenue 
Minneapolis a= Minnesota 





| isconsin 
Gagraving Company 


Artists 
Gngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
na “eee 
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Judge J. C. “Ikey”’ Karel, Milwaukee, prominent 
alumnus of the University ‘of Wisconsin, was the 
speaker at the closing meeting of the first. annual 
Foreman’s Safety School in the vocational school at 
La Crosse before Christmas. Over four hundred per- 
sons attended the dinner. Circuit Judge R. S. Cowie 
acted as toastmaster. The event was the wind-up of 
an eight weeks’ course which was attended by four 
hundred foremen in La Crosse industries. 





On December 3 and 4, secretaries of the state as- 
sociations met at N. E. A. headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in response to an invitation issued by 
President Uel W. Lamkin. The purpose of the meet- 
ing was to bring about closer cooperation between 
the N. E. A. and the state groups in the solution of 
educational problems. Various problems were dis- 
cussed by the president, the secretary, and members 
of the staff. 





Herbert Hoover's recent friendly trip to South 
America proved to be an opportunity for Milwaukee 
teachers to teach the geography of South America to 
Milwaukee boys and girls. Large maps of South Amer- 
ica decorated the school rooms. On them were pasted 
pictures of every section of the country and cotton, 
wheat, rubber balls, and other things indicating the 
products of the country. As the children studied Mr. 
Hoover’s trip from place to place they discovered 
courteous people of culture, fine cities, jungles, sol- 
diers, and crowds of Indians. Personal interest was 
capitalized in teaching South American geography in 
Milwaukee. 





Fire destroyed the Skillet Creek rural schoolhouse 
located on Highway No. 12, five miles south of Bara- 
boo, before the Christmas holidays. The blaze was 
discovered by pupils when they were dismissed for the 
morning recess. Miss Lois Hammermeister is teacher 
of the school. 





Appleton children who have not had defective 
teeth remedied by their family dentist, following a 
dental survey some weeks ago, are being cared for at 
a free dental clinic established at the Lincoln school 
by the Kiwanis Club and the Board of Education. 
The school nurses of Appleton are carrying on a cam- 
paign to demonstrate the necessity for cleanliness, the 
proper method of caring for teeth, and the value of 
certain foods in building strong teeth. 





The annual report of Supt. E. T. Griffin, Milwau- 
kee County, reveals that 970 children are attending 
twenty-seven rural schools, 8167 are in the graded 
schools, and 1728 children are enrolled in the junior 
and senior high schools of that county. There are 
twenty-seven one-room teachers, 252 graded school 
teachers, and eighty-nine junior and senior high 
school teachers employed in Milwaukee. 





Four Missouri men engaged in education work vis- 
ited the Rock County Normal last month. Every-daj 
Problems of the Rural Teacher, by Frank J. Lowth, 
principal of the Rock County school, is well known 
and widely used in the state of Missouri, which is 
one reason why the Rock County school was selected 
for the visit. The educators were interested in rural 
teacher training. 
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Lena 4 H Club, the first to be organized in Oconto 
county, has been growing steadily. It has an active 
membership of thirty, composed of the junior and 
senior groups. All are working on the first project, 
that of making a complete set of clothing for a girl. 
Meetings are held every fourth Tuesday. The Decem- 
ber meeting was a Christmas party. Miss Agnes John- 
son is the local club leader and Principal W. W. 
Walsh has been appointed, by the Oconto County 
Development Bureau, as chairman of a committee to 
foster 4 H clubs in Oconto county. Lena is proud of 
her organization and it is hoped that more clubs will 
be organized in the spring. 





Construction is well under way on the new training 
school building at Stevens Point. The building was 
designed for the special purposes and needs met in 
a training school, with adequate facilities for all ac- 
tivities of children from the kindergarten through 
the ninth grade, and with rooms for practice, con- 
ference, and preparation of materials, provisions for 
all of which are so essential where from 75-125 
teachers each semester are in training. The building 
represents several years of study and planning. The 
cost was held down by constructing rooms adequate 
in size but without surplus space. Equipped it will 
cost only $220,545. 





A memorial to Miss Jennie Constance, former 
Wisconsin teacher who was murdered in Evanston, 
Illinois on August 7, will be erected at the Bradley 
Institute of Technology at Peoria, where Miss Con- 
stance was a member of the English department at 
the time of her death. The memorial, according to 
present plans, will be a women’s dormitory. A large 
portrait of Miss Constance now hangs on the wall of 
one of the college buildings at Peoria. It was pre- 
sented, according to reports, at a memorial service 
held in the college chapel. 





The Chicago Herald and Examiner enlisted the co- 
operation of youthful editors of Ghicago high school 
papers in its campaign to drive vice dens from school 
territories. Thirty boys and girls attended a meeting 
in the office of the Herald and Examiner and ex- 
changed ideas on the problem confronting them. Prof. 
James Weber Linn, Herald and Examiner editorial 
writer, addressed the students. The daily’s campaign 
followed the shooting to death of a high school boy 
in an alleged booze parlor near the school he at- 
tended. 





The following people are entitled to honorary men- 
tion for the designs submitted for the December 
cover of the JOURNAL. Some of them are students 
and some teachers, and all of the designs indicate in- 
terest and ability. 

Lembi E. Hippaka, Madison, (2 designs); Vera 
Peterson, Madison; Harry Czechowicz, 6th grade, 
Oconomowoc; Caryl M. Helmus, Madison; Frank W. 
Steinberg, Hudson; Catherine Eiter, Harriet Atkins, 
Ruth Pahl, Madison; Dorothy Hulverson, Ellsworth, 
Warren Clough, Eau Claire, and Grace Garity, Beloit. 





The cover design for this month is the work of 
Mary Louise Williams, eighth grade teacher in the 
Grafton (Ozaukee county) public school, who re- 
ceived the January prize. 





‘The Perry Pictures 






The Horse Fair Rosa Konheur 





O UR Catalogue with its list of 2,250 
pictures and 1,600 miniature illustra- 
tions is a valuable reference book for 
the schoolroom. It costs 15 cents in 
coin or stamps. 











Reproductions of The World’s Great 
Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 

Two Cent Size. 5% x 8 For 25 or more. 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 5% x 8, 
or 25 for February Birthdays. 
Large Pictures for Framing 


$1.00 each for two or more. $1.25 for 
one. Size 22x28 including the margin. 
Send $2.00 for Washington and Lincoln. 


ThePerr Pictures @ 


Box 10, Malden, Mass. 











Basal Work-Type Reading 


The Study Readers 


Walker-Parkman-Summy 
Grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


(Primer in Preparation) 


CONTENT 
Correlates with all classroom activities 
telates to child’s interest 
Has variety 


METHOD 
Develops consistent growth in _ specific 
fundamental reading abilities 
Incorporates, within the plan of each 
book, tests upon the efficiency of 
the pupil’s study habits 
VOCABULARY 
Scientifically determined by checking 
with accepted graded lists 


Definite provision for vocabulary growth 
e 2# ds 
Write for information 


Charles E. Merrill Co. 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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AURORA, illustrated above, mural paint- 


ing in the Rospigliosi Palace, Rome, is 
brought to your door in the colors of the 
original in the form of 


ARTEXTRA PRINT 21” long ...... $3.00 
ARTEXT PRINT 11” long .......... $ 50 


(Three or more Artext ordered at one time 
35e each) 

ARTEXT JUNIORS 44” long ...... $ O38 
(Artext Juniors assorted are $3.00 per C; 
$20.00 per M) 

ARTEXT PRINTS are made by color pho- 
tography directly from the 
original paintings. 

Catalogue of 2,500 subjects available in 
Artext Prints “The Art Index’, sent 
postpaid for 25c 


Art Extension Press 


Westport, Connecticut 











At the annual meeting of the Richland County 
teachers on December 8, the following officers were 
elected: President, Boyd Ferguson, Cazenovia; vice- 
president, Carl Rice, Richland Center; secretary-treas- 
urer, Hilda Cavanaugh, Richland Center. The pro- 
gram for the meeting was arranged by Prin. E. M. 
Reed of Viola. Miss Hilda Cavanaugh succeeds Miss 
Vera V. Watson, who has been keenly interested in 
the state association. Miss Watson has done much to 
secure Richland County’s splendid enrollment in the 
State association. 





Nearly 500 parents and teachers gathered at Ap- 
pleton on Monday evening, December 3, in a joint 
meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associations of the 
Roosevelt Junior and the Washington schools of Ap- 
pleton and the P. T. A.’s of Outagamie County. The 
latter county boasts of eighty-five organizations. Ac- 
cording to superintendent A. G. Meating, practically 
all were represented at the conference. The meeting 
was addressed by Supt. Ben Rohan, Appleton, Supt. 
A. G. Meating, Outagamie County, Mrs. George 
Zachow, Milwaukee, and Edgar G. Doudna, Madison. 





The fourth meeting of the Tri-County School-Mas- 
ters Club was held at the Hotel Streeter, Baldwin, 
about the middle of December. The program consisted 
of a general discussion of high school supervisory 
problems. All principals of the district, with the ex- 
ception of Principal Gordon of Elmwood, were pres- 
ent and all participated in the discussion. The next 
meeting is scheduled to be held at River Falls and 
the program will be under the direction of Supt. 
H. C. Mason. 
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The meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. will be held at Cleveland, Febru- 
ary 25 to 28, inclusive. A constructive program has 
been arranged by President Frank D. Boynton, Super- 
intendent of schools, Ithaca, and his associates. In ac- 
cordance with past custom, a block reservation has 
been made by the Wisconsin Teachers Association at 
the Colonial Hotel, Cleveland. A special Wisconsin 
train will be run from Chicago to Cleveland. Details 
of the train trip will be announced later. 





The Wisconsin Junior High School Administra- 
tors Association held its annual meeting at the 
Roosevelt Junior High school, Appleton, on Octo- 
ber 26. Officers of the Association are: President, 
H. U. Wood, Prin. Franklin Junior High school, 
Racine; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Lillian Ladwig, Asst. Prin. 
Senior and Junior High schools, Antigo; Secy.Treas., 
A. G. Oosterhous, Prin. Roosevelt Junior High, 
Appleton. 





As part of a health campaign among high school 
pupils in Dodge County, Miss Bertha Reckner, county 
nurse, submitted a health questionnaire to 268 pupils 
in the high schools of Mayville, Juneau, Reeseville, 
Fox Lake, Hustisford, Lomira, Theresa, Burnett, and 
Lowell. The questionnaire created considerable in- 
terest. 





A number of school robberies have been reported 
during the month. Among them were the Sunny 
Valley, the Sunnyside, and the Elkmound schools 
near Chippewa Falls. Cash, Christmas presents, and 
Christmas tree trimmings were taken by the plunder- 
ers. Plans had been made for Christmas entertain- 
ments in each of the schools but it was necessary to 
postpone the programs because of the robberies. 





Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin 
department of classics, has been decorated by the king 
of Italy for his work at the American Academy in 
Rome. The decoration was awarded for “four years 
of splendid services in the field of classical studies 
and Roman history.” 


ne 


Establishment of school republics in the Madison 
public schools was started after the holidays. Under 
the plan as formulated by Wilson E. Gill about 30 
years ago, the children are impressed with the fact 
that they are American citizens from birth to death 
and not only from their 21st birthday on. 





Paul McGill of Avoca, teacher in school district 
No. 4, town of Castle Rock, recently suffered an 
accident while hunting which resulted in the !oss of 
his right hand. Mr. McGill was carrying a gun which 
discharged when he fell, the shot entering his right 
Wrist. 





A series of group demonstration meetings has just 
been completed in La Crosse County. Every rural 
school teacher in the county attended some one of 
these meetings. The attendance on the part of the 
teachers in the state graded schools would have been 
100% but for the illness of one teacher. 
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 @ Child-Story Readers: Intermediate Unit 
“ By FREEMAN and JOHNSON 
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es | MATERIALS 
For these grades content has been selected in which the human interest element is 
uppermost and which offers a rich variety of subjects dealing with modern social life. 
mn | CONTENT 
a Recreatory Material 


I. Stories To Read for Pleasure 
‘h II. Poems To Read for Pleasure 


Informational—Work-Type Material 


I. The Houses People Live In 
II. Different Ways To Travel 
n III. The Interesting World in Which We Live 
f IV. Things Men Find Out by Experimenting 
h V. How People Work for Us 

VI. Makers of Civilization 

VII. Good American Citizens 
VIII. How To Read and Study Your Lessons 


‘ Write for Information 


LYONS & CARNAHAN, Publishers 


Chicago New York 
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The Service Bureau for Classical Teachers, estab- 
lished at Columbia University some years ago, serves 
as a national cooperative agency through which Latin 
teachers in the high schools of the United States re- 
ceive and exchange ideas connected with the teaching 
of their subject. The bureau publishes a pamphlet 
called “Latin Notes.’’ Miss Edith R. Boyce, West 
Allis High School, and Miss Helen Riley, West Divi- 
sion High School, Milwaukee, are the Wisconsin 
representatives of the bureau. 





In an effort to obtain uniformity in teaching and 
management of school publications, 15 teachers have 
organized the high school journalism council of Wis- 
consin. Miss Arlene McKellar, Janesville, is presi- 
dent of the council, and Miss Emma Plappert, Mon- 
roe, secretary. The council was sponsored by Prof. 
W. G. Bleyer, head of the University of Wisconsin 
school of journalism, and was organized during the 
November session of state high school editors at 
Madison. 





The Baltimore Bulletin of Education recently pub- 
lished a list of words frequently misspelled by adults. 
Here they are: adjustment, advice, apparently, Casi- 
mir, conference, confectioneries, currants, delegates, 
exponent, expansion, grammar, guaranteed, haphaz- 
ard, liver, occurrence, omit, pamphlet, plebeian, porch, 
poster, reconnoiter, repentance, Slovakia, and social- 
ized. Try them on your students! 





A Parent Teacher association was organized at 
Maple Lawn rural school, District No. 1, town of 
Cicero, at a meeting last week. Officers of the new 
group are: Mrs. G. L. Grandy, president; E. Mory, 
vice president; Mrs. William Barth, secretary. Meet- 
ings are to be held the second Tuesday of each 
month. 





Eugene Wengert, formerly district attorney in Mil- 
waukee county, was appointed to the Retirement Fund 
Board by Governor Zimmerman during the latter part 
of December. Mr. Wengert replaces Mr. Harry Mor- 
tensen of New Lisbon. 





The P. T. A. of Herbster, Bayfield county, have 
had all the children inoculated for diphtheria. This 
was considered very essential as the nearest doctor is 
25 miles away. A. G. Neuwald is principal of the 
school. 





Fire did about $1500 damage to the Blaine school 
at Baraboo recently. Miss Catherine O'Hara, domestic 
science teacher, acted quickly and coolly, and 800 
children marched quietly to safety. 





The Wautoma high school band recently went to 
Berlin to help the Berlin high school band give a 
benefit concert. Late in January the Berlin band will 
give a concert at Wautoma. 





The “Tiny Tribune” is the name of a new publica- 
tion launched by the children of the elementary grades 
of the Manitowoc schools. 





Miss Margaret A. Hall, Richland Center, receives 
honorable mention for the January cover design 
which she submitted. 
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Ringing the Bell! 
Every one of the Six Offices of the 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
placed more teachers in 1928 than in 1927. 


Ours is a far flung battle line: 


Chicago Pittsburgh 

64 E. Jackson Bivd. Jenkins Arcade 
New York Minneapolis 
Flatiron Bldg. Globe Bldg. 
Kansas City Spokane 


Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 


N. Y. Life Bldg. 


All are members of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers Agencies. Enrollment in 
any one means permanent enrollment in all. 


TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT OF THE BUSI- 
NESS OF THE CHICAGO OFFICE LAST 
YEAR WAS DONE WITHIN A RADIUS OF 
FIFTY MILES OF CHICAGO—THE WON- 
DER SCHOOLS OF THE WORLD. 


Write to any office for your blank and for 
a copy of “The Teacher and The Teachers 
Agency,” the most helpful thing ever written 
on the subject of securing a teaching posi- 
tion. 


If in Cleveland at the N. E. A. Convention 
stop at Booth 257 maintained by the National 
Association of Teachers Agencies. Our gen- 
eral manager, Mr. H. D. Hughes, will be 
pleased to see you there. 











NECROLOGY 


Anthony C. Katze-Miller, principal of the Second 
Avenue school, Milwaukee, died November 28. Death 
resulted from a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Katze-Miller 
had also been principal of the Keefe Avenue school 
for 15 years, and for 30 years before that had been 
a teacher in various Milwaukee schools. 





Miss Margaret F. Bellamy, a teacher in the rural 
schools of Fond du Lac county for more than 50 
years, died December 29, after five weeks illness 
with influenza and pneumonia. She was 72 years 
old. 





Miss Ada Munson Tarbell, 68, for many years a 
teacher in the Kenosha public schools and for a time 
principal of the Durkee school there, died Decem- 
ber 11. 





Miss Elizabeth Herfurth, original sponsor of the 
teachers’ retirement system, died at her home in Madi- 
son December 13. 





Miss Helen Coogan, 21, Milwaukee teacher, died 
of pneumonia December 12. 





Miss Margaret Jean Darling, a teacher in the Mil- 
waukee schools for three years, died January 3 of 
meningitis and pneumonia. She was the daughter of 
Supt. William T. Darling, Wauwatosa. 





Miss Mae L. Diercksmeier, 20, a teacher at the 
Humboldt Park school, Milwaukee, died January 1. 
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"i If you are using 


+ 


7. Webster’s School Dictionaries 


in your school 


send us this advertisement with your name, address 
and number of teachers for grades 5 to 8 
and we will mail to you 


i Free of Charge 


F Booklet of sixteen pages of exercises and practical 
drills on the various uses of the Dictionary 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street - Chicago, Illinois 





] Ot my 








:||24% Times 
. Available 
; Working Space 


10 

at atrifling increased cost. By actual measurement, 
the working space on top of a school desk is in- 
rs creased two and one-half times by the use of this 
great improvement—the famous 


MOESER 
e Extended Arm 


Already in use in a great many schools, this has 
proved to be a remarkable improvement. These ad- 
vantages have been demonstrated: 

—Available working surface more than doubled. 

—Full support for the back while writing. 

—Arm supported while writing, resulting in better 
penmanship and less fatigue and nervous 
strain. : " 

. : The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished 

—Correst, posture, encouraged by this Armin; with any National School Desk 

Pp We manufacture desks of many designs. Send for 





glare on the eyes. : 
—No necessity to twist the body or incur strain our complete Catalog. 


on the spine. 


The National 
School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete 
School Equipment 








Port Washington, Wisconsin 
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GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL We shall need Wi oe 
State Teachers Assn’s Headquarters a ee ae eee 


: 2 this year. Enroll early. 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, : 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


bearer to special reduced rates. Matabitehed 2500 


224 South Michigan Avenue 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd., ‘ 
CHICAGO Chicago, Illinois 

















WESTWARD HO! ALASKA TO NEW MEXICO 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates 
E. L. Huff Teachers Agency Dept. 8 Missoula, Montana 














TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 






in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 


320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M92 
TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 


BRANCH OFFICE 


owe LUMBER EXCHANGE Entire 


Field 410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. ~ WILLIAM RUFFER,. PH D. MGR DENVER, COLO PUN EAT OSS MUNIN West 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “How To Apply and Se- 
cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., ete., etc., free to members, 
50c to non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and informa- 
tion. 












ALBERT Teachers’ Agency 


4 4 t h 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Superintendents, Principals, Teachers for Grades, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York High Schools and State Teachers’ Colleges, secure 
Ye Qf 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. promotion through this live wire Placement Bureau. 
217 E. Williams, Wichita, Kans. Operate everywhere. Best service. Booklet free. 








TEACHERS 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 
AGENCY 
Address 


a, CHICAGO 


Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials as well as teachers will find 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 
Agency. Write for details. Visit us at the Cleveland ion, Booth 106 




















he The Agency that has for over a 
quarter of a century stood for the 
highest ideals. Use our special 
enrollment offer and test our serv- 

: ice. Hundreds of board members 
Teachers’ Agency have been pleased with the large 


number of high-grade teachers se- 
Incorporated cured from this Agency. 


14 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin George R. Ray, Manager 














APPLICATION PHOTOS—$ 1 50 Your photo must be attached to your applica- 

. tion for a position. All school boards demand 
it. Send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together with a $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is 
received, 25 reproductions, 2 14 x 3/4, returning the original unharmed. Not less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 


Order through your agency if desired. FULTZ STUDIOS 3056 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Missouri 
> 
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TRAVEL in EUROPE—1929 
University Tours of Quality 
BEST in TOV EL MANAGEMENT 

CULTURALOPPORTUNITIES 
College Credit if desired 
The American Institute of Educational Travel 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York 








RUTENBECK EDUCATIONAL TOUR 
Leader, Alvin E. Rutenbeck, M. A., Director 
of the History Department, Washington High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Business 
management: American Express Co. Dates: 
June 27 to Aug. 31. Visiting eight countries. 
In Geneva during convention of World’s 
Federation of Education Associations. 
Canadian Pacific Service. For descriptive 
folder write: 

Alvin E. Rutenbeck, 542-59th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 











TAKE A TEMPLE TouR 


Europe this Summer. Motoring to Italian 
Hill Towns, Shakespeare Country, Fontaine- 
bleau. Cultured, competent leaders. Fun. 
28 years successful experience. 
$308 to $1405 
May we send booklets immediately? 


444-J Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








= = 


LEADING STUDENT TOURS 30 0: 


Cunard supremacy! 7000 satisfied nw 
They are our pledge for the happiest hee 
mer of your life. Write for Bookl 


STUDENTS TRAVEL ©) Cue 


351-FiFTH AVE- 












ome « 











See EUROPE Next 


TWO SUMMER TOURS 
57 days - $685 
68 days - $810 








Write for our folder 
MORNINGSIDE TOURS 


Prof. and Mrs. H. G. 
ampbell 


1326 Newton Street 
Sioux City, Ia. 





Ask those who have 
gone with us 











UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
For full particulars write to 
— FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
agers of University Tours 


110 EAST 42™ ST. Yew York City 





SIUDENT JOURS TO FuROPE 


——s 





Companionable people, restricted parties, better hotels. 
a ial privile ges for members taking university courses 

road. We’ll send you free illustrated booklet No. A8 of 24 
attractive itineraries. Write us. ‘‘Educators attending the 
Geneva Conference, write en special folder of tours offici- 
ally approved by the World Federation”. $395.00 & up. 


INTERN ATIONAL TRAVEL Cu B 


BYILOING , CLEVELAND, 








OFFICIAL TOURS 


to the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONGRESS 
meeting in 
Geneva, Switzerland 
July 26 to Aug. 3, 1929. 
Also 
30 OTHER TOURS TO SELECT FROM 
Visiting all countries, 
all routes, popular prices. 
Please state tour 
in which interested. 


Walter H. Woods Company 
80 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON , MASS. 











Ideal Vacation Combination... 
COOK’S ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


to EUROPE and the 
MEDITERRANEAN 


By exclusively chartered Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“California” from N.Y. July 2 to Aug. 29, 1929. 





Our eighth consecutive cruise...a proven 
itinerary—Madeira, Cadiz, Tangier, 
Gibraltar, Malaga, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, the Holy Land, 
Egypt, Leghorn, Monaco... returning 
via London and Paris with stop-over 
privilege in Europe. Booklet on request. 


Moderate Fares 


THOS. COOK & SON Vg 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York and branches V4 
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ADJUSTABLE 


















OR nearly a quarter | 


of a century school 
boards have protected 
their window shade in- 
vestments by specifying 
Draper Window Shades. 
Easy operation—long life 
—correct ventilation ~~-——— 
—the modifying and ‘ah Z 
diffusing of light to 4 
eliminate glare these 
features make Draper @ 
Window Shades spe- i 
cially adaptable forl 
schoolroom use. Illustrated above: 
Skilled workers and Draper Sanitary Style Shade 
high standards of workmanship, backed by 
experiment and experience, combine to pro- 
duce a better shade, preferred by school buy- 
ers everywhere. Tested and proved daily in 
thousands of schools. For illustrated catalog 
describing the complete Draper line of 
School Shades, address Dept. W. J. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND Lathe 9) INDIANA 
g vaekaene 7 bo 





Aurora Gudio Reni 
W 
If You 


Appreciate Beautiful Colors 
Encourage the Use of Good Color Prints 








Order or specify Artext Prints and 
Juniors, the only large collection of art 
reproductions made directly from the 
originals by color photography. 

























Write for name of nearest distributor and 
for free specimen of our color miniature 
with list of subjects especially selected 
for Picture Study. 


Art Extension Press—Westport, Conn. 


Send ic for the Art Index, an illustrated 
list and catalogue of 2500 famous 
works of art. 




















New Books for the High School 


First Course in Algebra 
by W. H. Williams and Mona Dell Taylor 
This new text gives full recognition to the recommendations of the National Committee 
and to the changed requirements for college entrance. Some topics, which many 
teachers desire to include for added assignment, have been retained in the body of the 
text. 


English Essentials for the High Schools 
by H. G. Paul and W. D. Miller 


This new text is a distinct departure since it contributes an abundance of new and fresh 
material not heretofore included in English textbooks. Primarily, the text is intended | 
for the ninth year course. For many high schools the material is ample for two years’ 
work. : 


For additional information on these publications write the publishers. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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(Fireproof) 

Madison, Wis. On Capitol Square 
Every room has a Private Toilet and 
Connecting Bath 
Rates $2.00 and up 
H. H. Hile, Manager 


GENEVA? 
World Federation of Education Associations 


For complete details and reserva- 
tions send for Booklet No. A-12. 


BELMONT HOTEL ‘The Per Pickives 




















End of Da Adan 
THOS. COOK & SON mag alg: 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York HILDREN can learn to enjoy going to 
sleep, by seeing its wonder and beauty. 
0, cial Travel Agents a, pointed by This old man, tired from his day's toil, en- 
ational Education Association joys the thought of rest and sleep with new 
life pouring in, to make him strong and 










ready for a new day’s work. A good 



















eee _ Por Tres Che a Ah, onan <a: Fane | Ps Py , 

MMO, COTA ERIS: CH | picture for the children’s room. 

ai (2 _- 54 3) wes Reproductions of The World’s Great 

We ( = ): i | Paintings 

K, CONSIN | One Cent Size. 3x 3%. For 50 or more. 
| Two Cent Size. 5% x 8. For 25 or more. 





Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for 
children, or 25 for Easter. Size 5% x 8. 
Large Pictures for Framing 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Size 22x28 including the margin. 


of 1600 miniature illustrations 
CATALOGUE sent for 15 cents in coin or 
stamps 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 617, Malden, Mass. 


Gugncan Company 


Artists 
Gugravers 
PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. 











Advertisers will be glad to have you say you 
saw their ad in the JOURNAL. So shall we. 


Ra nt a Ai nt Sit cr Bt Em me en nh) 





Modern Life Arithmetics 


Dr. John Guy Fowlkes Prof. Thos. T. Goff 
School of Education State Normal School 
University of Wisconsin Whitewater, Wisconsin 


They meet the demands for arithmetic in present day living 


These Newest Arithmetics Were Written 
for the Children 


This is manifest in the thorough treatment of the fundamentals, in 
the appeal through socialized development, in the unexcelled illustrations 
and format, in the omission of all non-essentials, and in the gradual step- 
by-step development. 


Be sure you know these books before selecting arithmetic texts. 
Write for further information. 


The Macmillan Co. 


2459 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


























RADI 


recommended for 


The two most popular Radiolas for 
classroom use are the “18” and “60” 
models, which are easily operated 
from any electric outlet. 


The “60,” with its wonderful Super- 
Heterodyne circuit, is particularly 
recommended for use at points 
where other sets do not provide 
good reception. 


RCA also has devised Centralized 
Radio Equipme nt, making possible 
the operation of any ales of 
loudspeakers in different rooms by 
a single receiver, or any number 
of receivers from a single antenna. 
Complete information regarding 
this may be had by writing the 
Radio Corporation of America. 


RCA RADIOLA 60—The super-selective, 
super-sensitive Super-Heterodyne, finest 
achievement in radio, For A.C. operation, 
$147 (less Radiotrons.) 


RCA LOUDSPEAKER 103— The im- 
proved magnetic type. For use with either 
the “18” or “60” Radiola. $37.50. 
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use in the schools 


RCA RADIOLA 18—Most popular type 


of Radiola ever offered. Tuned radio 
frequency. $95 for A.C. model; $110 for 
D.C. model (less Radiotrons). 


“4 “4 “« 
RCA Educational Hour 


Conducted by Walter Damrosch every 
Friday morning at 11 o’clock (Eastern 
Standard Time) until May 10 through 
the following stations: 
WJZ New York 
WBZA Boston 
WBZ Springfield 
WBAL Baltimore 
WRV Richmond 
WRC Washington 
(11:30 to 12) 
WHAM Rochester 
WOAT San Antonio 
WSMB New Orleans 
WHAS Louisville 
WMC Memphis 
WSB Atlanta 
WBT Charlotte 


KOA Denver 
KDKA Pittsburgh 
WLW Cincinnati 
KWK St. Louis 
WTMJ Milwaukee 
KSTP Minneapolis 
KVOO Tulsa 
WFAA Dallas 
KPRG Houston 
WHO Des Moines 
WDAF Kansas City 
WOW Omaha 
WIR Detroit 
KYW Chicago 





SS * 
| Division of Education | 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

! 233 Broadway, New York | 
Please send me free copy of “ Radio in Education” by 

| Alice Keith. | 

| PRIN ois ainniisnniminnecai neni baie Nimcnmuaatnnaamemmesanae | 

| PN IR oii He racacacat inl duedtcubhiccnsacatbensacue | 
nn I asa isid a ralgisisdininmtibsnaenind eiainiaeasiaadl 
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RCA RADIOIA 


MADE ey MAKERS 


OF THE RADIOTRON 
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